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Conversation 


What You Said About . . . 

THE FUTURE OF CUBA Karl Vick’s 
April 6 cover story on how Cuba will 
be affected by newly open relations 
with the U.S. was “right on point,” said 
Steve Bartlett of Salt Lake City, who 
visited Cuba last year; he especially 
praised the Havana business owner in 
the story who said a rapid influx of American tourism 
and business would be a “disaster” — a sentiment 
shared by professionals Bartlett met who hoped for 
“small steps over a period of time.” Mark Dymally 
of Los Angeles, meanwhile, wanted quick, thorough 
action. Citing a lack of a “major foreign policy ac- 
complishment since Nixon went to China,” he wrote, 
“hopefully, Obama will show some sort of courage by 
fully, completely and unconditionally reopening the 
door to Cuba before his Administration ends.” 

TREATING PTSD Barbara Van Dahlen ofBethesda, 

Md., founder of Give an Hour, an organization that 
provides free mental-health services to military fami- 
lies, called Mark Thompson’s feature on the VA’s new 
research center, a PTSD brain bank, “excellent” but 
said big changes in military culture were needed as 
well. “Sadly, service members and veterans often 
see themselves as ‘weak’ or ‘broken’ or ‘unworthy.’” 
“I am no scientist, but they don’t need a brain bank 
to find one cause of PTSD,” wrote Robert Brudno 
of Washington, whose brother was a POW for over 
seven years in North Vietnam. He took his own life 
after only four months of freedom, having “endured 
the horrors of war, only to return to a country that 
blamed the war on the warriors. I leave the physiol- 
ogy of PTSD to the scientists, but they won’t find the 
marks left by antiwar politics in the brain. Those 
wounds were in the heart.” 

NEW WORLD BANK Ian Bremmer’s column on the new 
$50 billion Chinese-led bank that could threaten U.S. 
dominance in world finance came as no surprise to 
Josef Colman of Santa Monica, Calif. “While China 
continues its focus on buiiding a strong economy, we 
continue to weaken ours by spending vast resources 
on maintaining the world’s largest military to, in part, 
protect our allies, including those joining China’s bank.” 




LIGHTBOX A part-time juggler and down, Austrian 
photographer Lukas Berger had long beenfascinated 
bp circus life. So he signed on to perform with troupes 
in Pakistan, Ethiopia and Germanp, documenting such 
artists as David Larihle, above, ofGermanp’sRoncalli 
circus. See more of his work at lightbox.time.com. 
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90,000 

Number of McDonald’s 
employees who will receive at 
least $1 more per hour than the 
local minimum wage, amid an 
improving economy 


^If I’ve helped to 
level the playing 
field for women 
and minorities ... 
then the battle 
was worth it.’ 

ELLEN PAD, former venture 
capitalist, after losing a lawsuit 
against the firm Kleiner Perkins 
that claimed she was not promoted 
due to her gender and was fired 
after complaining 
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‘I am not the 
only gay person 
in the NFL.’ 


MICHAEL SAM, defensive end, saying 
current professional football players 
have revealed to him that they are 
gay but are unwilling to come out 
publicly. Sam became the first openly 
gay player drafted by an NFL team last 
year but was released by the St. Louis 
Rams at the end of training camp 


$240 million 

Estimated cost to reverse the effects of 
a radiation accident caused in part by 
cat litter at a New Mexico waste facility 




‘The work that I Ve done . . . has been just as fulfilling 
as if I had played center field at Yankee Stadium.' 

HARRY REID, longtime Democratic Senate leader, who announced that he will not seek 
re-election in 2016 after a decades-long career in Congress 



I ‘We’re Standing on 
S dry ground, and 

i we should be 

i standing on five 

^ feet ofsnow.’ 

z JERRY BROWN, California governor, explaining why he 

I ordered the state’s first-evermandatory reduction in water usage 
i for cities and towns to combat an enduring drought 


2,000 

Size in square feet 
(186 sq m) of Jack in 
the Box’s new coupon, 
deemed the largest in 
the world by Guinness 
World Records 




‘It's my 
turn to steer 
the ship.' 


TREVOR NOAH, South 
African comedian, reacting 
to being named Jon Stewart’s 
successor on The Daily Show 


Sources: Guardian (2); New York Times (2); Fort Worth Star-Telegram; AP] ESPN; CNBC; Reuters 
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LightBox 

Masked March 

A group of penitents don red capirotes 
as part of a Holy Week procession in 
Jerez de la Frontera, Spain, on March 30. 
Many Spanish towns mark the occasion 
with similar processions during the 
final week of Lent. 

Photograph by 
Daniel Ochoa de Olza — AP 
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World 


Nigeria Elects a New 
President With High 
Hopes for Change 

BYARYN BAKER 

It may have taken him four tries, but 
on March 31, Muhammadu Buhari 
won Nigeria’s presidency, making 
history as the first candidate to 
unseat an incumbent in democratic 
elections since the country gained 
independence from Britain in i960. 
But winning will be the easy part 
in a country plagued by insurgency, 
corruption and economic malaise. 

The tumultuous campaign 
period, extended by six weeks in 
February and marked by cross-party 
defections and personal attacks. 


ended with Buhari’s winning 
15.4 million votes to Goodluck 
Jonathan’s 13.3 million, the tightest 
race since the end of military rule 
in 1999. Although onlookers had 
feared the result would stir unrest, 
Jonathan urged his supporters on 
March 31 to accept it. “Nobody’s 
ambition is worth the blood of any 
Nigerian,” he said. 

Buhari’s victory comes 30 years af- 
ter he was removed as military head 
of state in a 1985 coup. A born-again 
democrat who has pursued the presi- 
dency in every election since 2003, 
Buhari, 72, campaigned on a plat- 
form of zero tolerance for corruption 
and a commitment to wiping out the 
Boko Haram Islamist group, which 
has killed and kidnapped thousands 
of people. 


Buhari has the military ex- 
perience to take the fight to the 
insurgents; confronting a stagnant 
economy may prove harder. Growth 
has stalled since oil prices began 
falling last year, and the Nigerian 
currency, the naira, has slumped 
to record lows. The President-elect 
must also contend with entrenched 
corruption and the possible resur- 
rection of a southern rebellion fueled 
by a desire for a larger share of the 
country’s oil wealth. 

But Buhari’s biggest challenge 
may be one familiar to any come- 
from-behind victor in a campaign 
for change: managing expectations. 
“We can’t afford to waste time,” says 
Lagos-based banker Henry Farotade. 
“Nigeria is in a situation where we 
have to get it right, right away.” 

In a victory speech on April i, 
Buhari described the upset as a sign 
of Nigeria’s political maturity. “You, 
Nigerians, have won,” he declared. 
“The people have shown their love 
for this nation and their belief in 
democracy.” 

For Nigerian democracy, it is 
undeniable progress. For a first-time 
President with four years to deliver 
on ambitious campaign pledges, it’s 
a daunting agenda — especially as 
the country has now proved it can 
actually kick a sitting President out 
of power. Although Farotade hopes 
Buhari will succeed, he knows now 
that there will be repercussions if 
he doesn’t. “All we have to do is wait 
till 2019,” he says, “and we will vote 
him out.” 



Buhari supporters celebrate in the northern Nigerian dtp of Kano after the vote 



HOW HAPPY 
ARE YOU? 


Gallup ranked 
143 countries 
by how great 
a share of 
respondents 
said they 
had recently 
had positive 
experiences 
such as 
laughter or 
enjoyment. A 
sampling, from 
greatest to 
least: 

1 

Paraguay 


8 

Costa Rica 


15 

U.S. 


u.s. 


‘The knowledge of my innocence ^ 
has given me strength in the 
darkest times of this ordeal.’ « 

AMANDA KNOX, in a Statement on March 27, after Italy’s Supreme Court overturned her conviction for a 2007 murder; J 

a lawyer for the 27-year-old American said she will seek compensation for her four-year imprisonment M 
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134 


Afghanistan 
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Sudan 
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By Noah Rayman 




Rebel Yell 


SYRIA An antigovernment fighter stands beside a bust of former Syrian President Hafez Assad after an alliance of Islamist 
rebels, including al-Qaeda’s Nusra Front, seized control of the northwestern city of Idlib from the government on 
March 28. Idlib is the second provincial capital in Syria to be seized by opposition forces, after Raqqa, which is now held 
by ISIS. Photograph by Salih Mahmud Leyla — Anadolu Agency/Getty Images 


THE EXPLAINER 

The Americas Come Together 

Every leader from North and South America will converge on Panama City on April 10 for 
the two-day Summit of the Americas. The event has taken place roughly every three years 
since 1994, but recent shifts in the region mean this year could produce historic results: 


V 



Welcome, Cuba 

The world will be watching 
for a handshake between 
President Barack Obama 
and Cuban President 
Raul Castro as diplomatic 
relations between the U.S. 
and Cuba continue to thaw. 
The U.S. had previously 
blocked Cuba from 
attending the summits. 


The U.S.’s top critic 

Venezuelan President 
' Nicolas Maduro plans 
: to hand Obama a petition 
^ with 10 million signatures 
■ opposing the White House's 
: move to designate his 
i socialist government a 
: security threat and sanction 
; officials for rights abuses 
: and corruption. 


I 

I The bully pulpit 

Pope Francis, the first Latin 
American Pope, will send 
top envoy Cardinal Pietro 
Parolin, a former Holy See 
ambassador to Venezuela. 
The Vatican’s participation 
for the first time is a sign of 
; its rising regional influence 
' after it played a role in the 
' U.S. -Cuba detente. 


WORLD 



Number of people 
sentenced to death 
around the world 
last year, a 28% 
increase from 2013, 
according to a new 
report from Amnesty 
International; the rise 
was fueled in part by 
mass sentencing in 
Egypt and Nigeria 



JURISPRUDENCE 
The Palestinians 
officially joined the 
International Criminal 
Court (ICC) in the 
Hague on April 1, 
opening the door for 
the prosecution of 
aileged war crimes in 
the West Bank, Gaza 
and East Jerusalem, 
including during last 
year’s fighting. Israel 
is not a member and 
opposes the ICC. 



ELECTIONS 
Queen Elizabeth 
dissolved the British 
Parliament on 
March 30 at Prime 
Minister David 
Cameron’s request, 
marking the formal 
starting point for 
an unusually tight 
election race. Polls 
predict that no party 
will win enough 
support in the May 7 
vote to govern alone. 



WILDLIFE 


Uganda has started 
advising people to 
blow vuvuzelas to 
scare off elephants 
rather than shoot 
guns into the air, 
amid a rise in the 
number of attacks 
on farms and homes. 
Authorities say the 
animals find the 
sound of the plastic 
horn, often heard at 
soccer matches, to 
be irritating. 


NIGERIA, PAROLIN: REUTERS; JURISPRUDENCE, ELECTIONS, WILDLIFE, U.S.: GETTY IMAGES; MADURO, CASTRO: AP 
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Will include 
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STATS 

2 

Number of other 
papal chalices 
Pallarols and 
his father have 
crafted: a 
personal cup 
made for Francis 
in 2013 and 
one made for 
Benedict XVI 
in 2005 as a 
gift from his 
successor 

3 

MONDIS 

Time to collect 
silver items — 
from April 
through June 

2 

MONTHS 

Time that 
Pallarols needs 
to create the 
chalice — July 
and August 

THE PLAN 


Donations of 
silver from 
across the 
country ... 

4 

. . . will be melted 
down in New 
York City into a 
silver ingot . . . 

-L 

. . . which will 
be crafted into 
a chalice for 
Francis’ use at 
Mass 


Religion 


LEAVES 

Symbolize 
the Garden 
of Eden 


America’s Cup 

Fora papal visit, 
a special chalice 

Argentine silversmith Adrian 
Pallarols will cast an unusual 
Communion chalice for Pope 
Francis’ visit to the U.S. this 
September: a cup made from 
silver pieces — earrings, coins, 
pens — donated by Americans 
across the country. Pallarols, a 
seventh-generation silversmith 
who was married by the Pontiff in 
Buenos Aires when he was 
Cardinal Jorge Bergoglio, 
presented the idea to the Pope in 
a recent private audience. The 
symbolism of the design, which 
features a map at the center, will 
be rich. “Everybody, the whole 
country, will be in the prayers of 
Pope Francis here in New York 
when he lifts the chalice in the 
consecration,” Pallarols says. 

The logistics are complicated. 
Pallarols is still working out how 
people can contribute their 
mementos and how any extra 
silver can be donated to Pope 
Francis’ efforts for the poor. 
Meanwhile, the Vatican has yet to 
release the Pope’s official travel 
schedule, but Pallarols says the 
Floly Father will use the chalice 
at a Mass in New York City. 
—ELIZABETH DIAS 


COLUMNS 

AND 

ARCHES 

An ode to 
the Gothic 
style of 
St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, 
the seat 
of the 
Archbishop 
of New York 


“CNY” 

A reference 
the City of 
New York, 
but Pallarols 
will change it 
to “USA” 


MAP 

Hawaii and 
Alaska were 
forgotten in 
his first 
sketch, but 
Pallarols 
says the final 
map will 
include all 
states 


GOLD 

The wine at 
Eucharist will 
touch gold 
plate, a 
metal that 
will preserve 
its purity 
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Rendering by Adrian Pallarols 
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Brave New Strategy 

Down but not out, a 

i 

onetime presidential 

front runner resets 

! f 

BYZEKEJ. MILLER/BOCA RATON, FLA. 



the path will head straight through New 
Hampshire. After a July 2007 implosion, 
McCain jettisoned staff and baggage as 
donors fled. But his New Hampshire- 
centric effort, complete with 100 town 
halls, won him the nomination. Christie 
has continued to hire staff in the Granite 
State and plans at least two visits in April. 

Christie aides highlight exit polling 
from the past three competitive New 
Hampshire primaries, in which about 
half of GOP voters said they had made up 
their minds in the final week. “This 
thing is a roller coaster,” says Phil Cox, 
who is running the pro-Christie 
super PAC America Leads, part of an ef- 
fort to raise $30 million. “Every candidate 
will have their ups and downs, and you 
need to peak at the right time.” 

There is reason for hope on that front. 
Christie is still drawing support from 
Bush and Scott Walker donors — just 
in smaller amounts. Michael Epstein, 
a Walker backer from Rockville, Md., 
says Christie impressed him at the Boca 
retreat. “He acquitted himself well,” Ep- 
stein told Time. “But he needs to prove he 
can go the distance.” 

At his 132nd town hall, in Whippany 
in March, Christie sounded like a man 
eager to break free of the trappings of his 
office. “You go to the dry cleaner’s or you 
go to the deli, like I go with two black Sub- 
urbans and three state troopers,” Christie 
quipped. “It’s so subtle.” To make his 
comeback, he won’t have a choice but to 
leave that bubble behind. ■ 


NEW JERSEY GOVERNOR CHRIS CHRISTIE 

built his political brand around telling 
the tough truths — be they about teacher- 
pension overruns, budget deficits or re- 
building hurricane-battered towns. And 
he is banking on that reputation to vault 
him from the statehouse to the White 
House. “We want folks as our nominee 
who are going to tell the truth,” he told a 
March gathering of top Republican Party 
donors at a waterside Boca Raton resort. 

Yet just days after making his case in 
Elorida, Christie was back at home deal- 
ing with a tough truth of his own. With 
his national poll numbers in the single 
digits, Christie’s presidential prospects 
have nearly collapsed, damaged by his 
staff’s role in the politically motivated 
closure of approach lanes to the George 
Washington Bridge, humbled by fiscal 
shortfalls in New Jersey and rattled by 
the rise of Jeb Bush’s campaign. 

Instead of courting primary voters in 
Iowa diners or New Hampshire living 
rooms, Christie has spent much of the 
past months in New Jersey, working bor- 
oughs and townships like Kenilworth 
and Whippany to persuade state law- 
makers to make another round of painful 
pension and benefit reforms. To make 
matters worse, indictments are still 
expected for a pair of former aides impli- 
cated in the bridge closures. Privately, 
Christie has confided in donors that 
running for President is harder than he 
thought, and he has pushed back an an- 
nouncement until as late as June. 


Christie’s competition, meanwhile, 
is racing ahead. After Texas Senator Ted 
Cruz tossed in his hat, Kentucky Senator 
Rand Paul is gearing up for an April 7 an- 
nouncement in Louisville, with Elorida 
Senator Marco Rubio set to follow on 
April 13 in Miami. The field will get even 
more crowded later in the spring. 

But advisers say Christie’s time on 
the sidelines is more strategy than sur- 
render. The only change is the scale of the 
campaign he will run. When New York 
financiers begged him to challenge Mitt 
Romney in 2012, Christie thought his 
support would come from the moneymen 
who flocked to Bush. Now allies think the 
path to victory lies in an outsider cam- 
paign, heavy on spontaneity and town 
halls. “When he gets out on the stump, 
what people will find is that he relates to 
the average person better than anyone 
else in this field. He communicates better 
than anyone else,” says Mike DuHaime, 
Christie’s top political strategist. 

The unstated model is Arizona Senator 
John McCain’s successful 2008 bid, and 


ADVISERS SAY 
CHRISTIE’S TIME ON 
THE SIDELINES IS 
MORE STRATEGY THAN 
SURRENDER 
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Depression in the Fiight Deck 

How are pilots screened for 
psychological distress? 

BY ALICE PARK 



Every pilot is evaluated for mental and 
physical health at least once a year 


WE HOLD CERTAIN PROEESSIONS TO A HIGHER STANDARD WHEN 

it comes to the mental health of their workers, and for good 
reason. Doctors, police officers and pilots, for instance, have jobs 
that put others’ safety in their hands. So as evidence mounted 
about the psychological condition of Andreas Lubitz, co-pilot 
in the March 24 Germanwings plane crash, it raised important 
questions about how to safeguard against such tragedies. 

Lufthansa, the parent company of Germanwings, says Lubitz 
had informed the airline of a “serious depressive episode” in 
2009, back when he was training to be a pilot. Investigators say 
Lubitz’s record also indicated “suicidal tendencies.” While it’s not 
clear why Lubitz apparently drove the plane into a mountainside 
in the French Alps, his case puts a spotlight on the imperfect sys- 
tem for screening — and supporting — pilots who are depressed 
or suffer from other psychological conditions. 

In the U.S., commercial pilots over 40 must submit to a physi- 
cal and mental evaluation every six months; before age 40 it’s 
once a year. Physical health is easier to quantify than mental 
wellness, however. “You somehow try to see if the pilot is well, 
and it’s not the easiest thing,” says Dr. Alpo Vuorio, a physician at 
the Mehilainen Airport Health Center in Finland who has stud- 
ied depression and suicide in pilots. 

Most airlines have psychological-support programs for its 
crews; it’s a matter of persuading pilots to take advantage of 
them. “It’s a macho thing. You don’t want to admit you need 
help,” says Scott Shappell, a professor at Embry-Riddle Aeronau- 
tics University and a former pilot. That may be why, according 
to one psychiatrist who evaluates pilots for the U.S. Federal Avia- 
tion Administration (FAA), only about half of the pilots who 
experience depression report their symptoms. “It’s one of the 
most difficult things in aviation medicine,” says Vuorio. 

Experts say the vast majority of depressed people pose no 
harm to themselves or others, and most can be successfully 
treated — but stigma remains. Until 2010, the FAA had a ban on 
antidepressant use, making it an automatic disqualifier for pilots. 
After studies convinced officials such drugs don’t compromise 
pilots’ alertness or mental faculties, the FAA changed its position. 

The FAA and the European Aviation Safety Agency (EASA) 
require commercial pilots to self-report any medical or mental- 
health issues, along with a list of recent doctor visits and any 
medications they’re taking. Still, not all pilots do. “Pilots know 
if they self-report, it will be a black mark” on their record, says 
Shappell. Any pilot reporting depression for the first time is auto- 
matically grounded before being re-evaluated and cleared to fly. 

As with depression in any field, it’s hard to detect unless people 
seek help. “If they’ve not been honest, we just don’t know,” says 
Vuorio. If a pilot is caught hiding a medical or psychological issue, 
the FAA issues stiff punishment: large fines and a revoked license. 

WITH REPORTING BY MANDY OAKLANDER/nEW YORK CITY 



THE PILOT REPORTS THAT 
HE’S DEPRESSED. 




A MENTAL-HEALTH 
EXPERT EVALUATES HIM. 






THE PILOT DOESN’T 
REVEAL HIS 
DEPRESSION. 


.1 i 


NO ONE FINDS OUT. 




THE PILOT IS 
TREATED WITH 
THERAPY 
AND/OR 
ANTI- 
DEPRESSANTS. 


SOMEONE ELSE 1 

REPORTS TO THE I 

EMPLOYER THAT \ 

THE PILOT MIGHT : 

BE DEPRESSED. ■ 


SOMEONE 
DISCOVERS 
THAT THE 
PILOT HID HIS 
DEPRESSION. 


HE IS RE-EVALUATED. 

EVEN IF HE’S ON 
ANTIDEPRESSANTS 
HE CAN BE DEEMED 
STABLE TO WORK. 



j 

I 

j 

i 

1 

I 

V 





FAA FINES PILOTS 
$250,000 AND 
REVOKES THEIR 
LICENSE; EASA 
REVOKES LICENSE 
AND REFERS FOR 
LEGAL ACTION. 
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Hot Waters 

Flavored 
water arrives 
en masse 

BY MANDY OAKLANDER 

COCONUT WATER, THE TRENDY 

sports drink that’s exploded 
into a $400 million-a-year 
business in the U.S., has 
new competition. Bottled- 
water outfits are trying to 
sell consumers on H2O with 
vegetables, tree saps and other 
flavored ingredients. 

Startups and small com- 
panies especially are market- 
ing a raft of new products 
spiked with a little extra. 
Worth $17 billion in 2012, 
the so-called flavored-and- 
functional-water industry 
is poised to reach $37 billion 
in 2019, according to a report 
from Persistence Market 
Research. “It’s the most 
competitive real estate in the 
supermarket,” says Daniel 
Sullivan, a turmeric farmer 
turned entrepreneur. Five 
years ago, when Sullivan 
started his company Temple 
Turmeric, he initially sourced 
300 lb. of fresh turmeric root; 
now the firm buys more than 
100,000 lb. a year. “Anything 
you can bottle and put a story 
behind, people are doing it,” 
he says. 

The backlash against sug- 
ary sodas and move toward 
healthier drinks is no doubt 
fueling the market. But while 
companies’ claims about 
lowering the risk of disease 
are regulated by the Food and 
Drug Administration, their 
promises about the effects of a 
given nutrient on the body — 
like many of those made by 
purveyors of the products pic- 
tured at right — don’t require 
government approval. 


^RTV 



ARTICHOKE WATER 
ARTYWATER 
MAIN INGREDIENT: 

One baby heirloom 
artichoke per bottle 
THE CLAIM: Anti 
inflammatory properties, 
liver detoxification and 
improved immune function 



ALMOND WATER 
VICTORIA’S KITCHEN 
MAIN INGREDIENTS: 

Almond and vanilla extract 
THE CLAIM: None. “Our 
beverage is refreshing and 
delicious, and it doesn’t 
do anything for you,” says 
founder David Meniane 


WATERMELON WATER 
WTRMLNWTR 
MAIN INGREDIENTS: 

Watermelon flesh and rind 
THE CLAIM: Rejuvenates 
cells, improves digestion 
and speeds recovery 
after exercise, with six 
times the electrolytes of a 
sports drink 



CACTUS WATER 
CALIWATER 
MAIN INGREDIENT: 

Prickly-pear-cactus puree 
THE CLAIM: Twenty-four 
antioxidants, hangover 
relief, body detox and skin 
revitalization 



MAPLE WATER 
DRINKMAPLE 
MAIN INGREDIENT: 

Maple sap 
THE CLAIM: Enough 
potassium to replace what’s 
lost in an hour of exercise, 
plus more manganese than 
a cup of kale 



BIRCH-TREE WATER 
BYAROZAVIK 
MAIN INGREDIENT: 

Organic birch-tree water 
THECLAIM: Made from 
the sap of Belarusian birch 
trees, the drink is said to 
rejuvenate and revitalize 
with antioxidants and 
minerals 



FLOWER WATER 
BLOSSOM WATER 
MAIN INGREDIENTS: 

Lilac, jasmine and rose 
flower essences 
THECLAIM: “People have 
told us it makes them real 
happy,” says company co- 
founder Steven Fortune 



TURMERIC WATER 
TEMPLETURMERIC 
MAIN INGREDIENT: 

13 g of organic 
Hawaiian turmeric root 
THECLAIM: It’s one of the 
best sources of curcumin, a 
compound that tamps down 
inflammation in the body 
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ROSEWATER 
BOTANICWATER 
MAIN INGREDIENT: 

Organic rose-flower water 
THE CLAIM: A natural anti- 
inflammatory, it promises 
to soothe a sore throat and 
ease menstrual cramps 
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COMMENTARY/ IN THE ARENA 


Joe Klein 


Deal or No Deal 

Why the U.S. cannot walk away 
from negotiating with Iran 

r ^ AS MARCH DWINDLED DOWN TOWARD 

^ ‘ an unmet deadline, I found myself 
growing nostalgic for the early days of 
the Iran nuclear negotiations. The go- 
ing was tough, of course, but an interim 
deal was produced — and a wonderful deal it was. Iran 
agreed to stop enriching uranium. It agreed to inspec- 
tions by the International Atomic Energy Agency. It 
stopped construction on its heavy-water nuclear re- 
actor. It acknowledged, tacitly, that the lion’s share 
of economic sanctions would remain in place until a 
final agreement was done. That was i6 months ago, 
and much to the surprise of skeptics, Iran has abid- 
ed by the deal. And almost as surprising, the global 
coalition — including the Russians and Chinese — has 
held together and stuck to its guns, much to the credit 
of the oft-maligned Obama negotiating team. “It is 
ironic,” an Arab diplomat told me. “The interim deal 
is better than the deal you’re negotiating.” 

W ELL, OE COURSE IT IS. THERE IS NO WAY IRAN 

would permanently agree to stop its pro- 
gram in return for limited sanctions relief. It 
has the right, as a signatory to the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, to process low-grade uranium for peaceful 
purposes. And so we have had this messy haggle over 
how many centrifuges Iran will be allowed to op- 
erate going forward, where they will spin and how 
quickly we will lift the sanctions. 

There have been nonnuclear issues on both sides. 

The proud Iranians have to concede without seeming 
to concede. The Americans and the rest of the world, 
but mostly the Americans, have to acknowledge that 
after 36 years, the Iranian theocrats — caricatured by 
Israeli Prime Minister Bibi Netanyahu and assorted 
Republicans as half-crazed religious fanatics — can 
act responsibly. 

The atmosphere surrounding the negotiations 
has also been complicated by a significant upheaval 
in the region during the past 16 months. The un- 
natural Straight-line national borders drawn 99 years 
ago by the British and French are disappearing in 
the sand. The true regional fault line, between Sun- 
ni and Shi'ite, is emerging. A full-blown sectarian 
war looms. The U.S. would be crazy to take sides in 
this Struggle, but events — the rise of ISIS, a barbaric 
Sunni army — have conspired to nudge us toward the 
Shi'ite side of the equation. A nuclear deal with Iran 
suddenly has import it didn’t have before. “It would 
give Iran international credibility,” says Nicholas 


ECONOMIC 

COSTS 
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RICH IN 
RESOURCES 

According to the U.S. 
Energy Information 
Administration, Iran 
has the world’s 
fourth largest 
crude-oil reserves 
and second 
largest natural-gas 
reserves. 



ENERGY TRADE 

Because of 
sanctions, Iran’s oil 
and gas exports 
have been cut in half 
since 2012, totaling 
just $56 billion in 
the 2013-14 fiscal 
year, according to 
the International 
Monetary Fund. 


TO READ JOE’S 
BLOG POSTS, GO TO 

time.com/swampland 


Burns, a former U.S. diplomat who has negotiated 
with Iran in the past, “to go along with the increased 
influence it has in Iraq and Yemen.” Burns believes 
we should make the deal if we can, “but the Adminis- 
tration has to focus on rebuilding our relations with 
the Sunni powers like Egypt and Saudi Arabia.” (On 
March 31, Obama lifted the arms embargo against 
Egypt, which is fighting ISIS-related forces in Sinai 
and Libya.) 

On April Fools’ Day, no less an international ex- 
pert than Howard Dean opined that the Obama Ad- 
ministration should walk away from the talks and 
let the sanctions continue to bite Iran until it begs 
for mercy. A week earlier, the incredible — that is, 
not credible — former U.N. Ambassador John Bolton 
modestly proposed that we should just bomb the 
Iranian nuclear facilities and be done with it. The 
frustration with the negotiating process was under- 
standable. By persisting at the table, the U.S. seemed 
more slouchy than strong — especially as the Irani- 
ans appeared to walk back parts of the agreement 
and Supreme Leader Ali Khamenei acknowledged 
a chant of “Death to America” from a handpicked 
crowd with a simple “Indeed.” 

It would be nice to think that melodrama — 
walking away from the table, bombing Iran — ^would 
have some sort of conclusive effect. But Dean’s plan 
assumed that the international sanctions would re- 
main in effect if we walked away — a very unlikely 
proposition, as the Russian and Chinese foreign min- 
isters made it clear that they were satisfied with the 
outline of the deal the Americans and Iranians were 
still squabbling over. 

Bolton’s bomb throwing assumed that Iran would 
react as Iraq and Syria did when Israel bombed their 
nuclear reactors — that is, not at all. But Iran is com- 
pletely different from the almost-states of Syria and 
Iraq. It is a real place. It has natural borders on all 
but one side. It has a 4,000-year history and a distinct 
culture. It is Persian, not Arab. It has a sophisticated, 
well-educated populace, which may not like the au- 
thoritarian government but is proud and patriotic 
and very sensitive to disdain from Western impe- 
rial powers. Indeed, if we were to bomb its nuclear 
facilities, the Iranians would quickly rebuild them 
and rush toward the creation of a nuclear deterrent. 

One way or another, that is a reality we have to 
deal with, even if it involves ongoing negotiation — a 
prospect that shouldn’t be so painful as long as the 
lovely interim agreement remains intact. ■ 
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Distant allies Iranian-backed ShVite 
rebels in Yemen’s capital, Sana‘a, 
gather to protest against air strikes 
bp a Saudi-led coalition 



KHALED ABDULLAH— REUTERS 




CAUGHT IN THE 
CROSS FIRE 





As the chaos of a proxy 
war between Iran and 
Saudi Arabia spreads, 
the U.S. is searching 
for a path forward 
By Massimo Calabresi 


F orty-eight hours before Ex- 
hausted American and Iranian 
negotiators blew past their self- 
imposed March 31 deadline for 
nuclear talks, White House Mid- 
dle East experts were working the phones 
to handle Tehran’s latest moves. But the 
calls had little to do with the sluggish ne- 
gotiations on the shores of Lake Geneva. 

On the sun-blasted tip of the Arabian 
Peninsula, Iranian-backed Houthi rebels 
were closing in on the strategic port city 
of Aden in southern Yemen, and the U.S. 
was scrambling to provide intelligence 
and logistical support to the Saudi Arabi- 
an forces trying to drive them back. At the 
same time, 1,500 miles (2,400 km) to the 
north in Iraq, the Americans and Iranians 
were on the same side — yet arguing over 
whether a U.S. air strike had killed two 
Iranian advisers guiding an Iraqi militia 
force against the Islamic State of Iraq and 
Greater Syria (ISIS). 

For more than a decade, the U.S. and its 
regional allies have sought a resolution to 
the Iranian nuclear issue, and in recent 
weeks the ongoing talks in Switzerland 
have absorbed much of the world’s atten- 
tion. After missing their initial deadline, 
the negotiators grappled to put on paper 
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the progress they had made in hopes of 
finalizing the details of an agreement by 
June 30. But the revolutions of the Arab 
Spring and the chaos they have unleashed 
across the region since they started in 2010 
place the nuclear talks and their even- 
tual outcome in a more urgent context. 
The post-Arab Spring violence has now 
devolved into a region-wide proxy war, 
with Saudi Arabia and Iran, two of the re- 
gion’s biggest powers and fiercest enemies, 
squaring off in a new, bloody conflict. The 
U.S. is caught in the cross fire of a rivalry 
that may intensify no matter what the end 
result of the nuclear talks. 

In Syria, more than 220,000 people 
have already died as a brutal mix of al- 
Qaeda allies and other Sunni extremist 
forces — some armed and funded by Saudi 
Arabia — have sought to overthrow Iran- 
backed dictator Bashar Assad. In Iraq, Iran 
has exploited the collapse of central au- 
thority that followed the final withdrawal 
of U.S. troops in December 2011 to deploy 
more proxy militias and push its influ- 
ence to Saudi Arabia’s northern border. 
Most recently, in Yemen, Iranian-backed 
Houthi rebels toppled the U.S.-friendly re- 
gime and have steadily advanced toward 
the strategic ports in the south, prompt- 
ing the Saudis to lead a lo-nation-coalition 
counterstrike on March 25. 

The U.S. is Saudi Arabia’s natural ally 
in this fight. Since Iran’s Shi'ite clerics es- 
tablished a theocracy following the 1979 
revolution, Iran has been America’s No. i 
enemy in the region. But the interests of 
Washington and Riyadh don’t neatly over- 
lap either. The list of places the Saudis want 
American military help — in Yemen, Syria, 
Iraq and beyond — is growing well beyond 
President Obama’s willingness to respond. 
And some, including Obama himself, see 
potential benefits in greater rapproche- 
ment with Iran, especially if the U.S.-Iran 
nuclear talks are ultimately successful. In 
December, Obama told National Public Ra- 
dio that if Iran could get past its nuclear is- 
sues and stop destabilizing its neighbors, “it 
would be a very successful regional power.” 

America’s allies in the region weigh 
such comments against Obama’s reticence 
to give full support to the Saudis militar- 
ily and worry that Washington is shifting 
away from them. Administration officials 
say the chance the U.S. will turn its back on 
its traditional allies in favor of Iran is “ex- 
actly zero.” They say Obama has tasked an 
ad hoc group at the White House and in the 


State and Defense departments to prepare 
an explanation of how he views the region 
in the wake of a successful nuclear deal, 
and to reassure allies that the U.S. remains 
committed to them. Possible measures 
range all the way from boosting military 
assistance to extending nuclear protection 
to Iran’s enemies. 

At the same time, the Administra- 
tion believes that Iran’s growing regional 
power is a fact and that there can be no 
resolution to the spreading proxy conflicts 
without Iran’s participation on one level or 
another. The Islamic Republic can’t simply 
be ignored. The Administration is ready 
“to see if Iran is willing to play a more 
productive role” in resolving conflicts in 
Syria, Yemen and other hot spots, a senior 
official involved in the effort tells Time. If 
so, the official says, “there may be business 
to be done with Tehran.” 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of U.S.- 
Iran nuclear talks, Obama’s decision on 
how to manage the spreading Saudi-Iran 
proxy war may be the most important he 
will make in his remaining years as Presi- 
dent. Having won the Nobel Peace Prize in 
his first year largely thanks to his push for 
reconciliation in the region, he is in danger 
of leaving it a bloody mess. 

Reaching Out 

LAST OCTOBER, ON THE EVE OE A PREVIOUS 

deadline for nuclear talks, Obama sent a 
secret letter to Ayatullah Ali Khamenei, 
the Supreme Leader of Iran. In it, Obama 
told Khamenei that the U.S. intended to go 
after ISIS in Iraq and Syria and that Iran 
should not interfere. But Obama also said 
the U.S. goal was not to deny Iran a role in 
the region or in Iraq. The second part of the 
letter, which was first reported by the Wall 
Street Journal, was widely seen as a poten- 
tial offer to Iran by Obama. If the U.S. and 
Iran could get past their nuclear disagree- 
ments, which were then coming to a head, 
perhaps the two countries could engage in 
greater cooperation elsewhere. 

Administration officials decline to 
confirm the existence of the letter, and a 
senior official says Obama never linked 
the nuclear deal to the question of Iran’s 
role in the region. But it was not the first 
time Obama seemed to suggest that if Iran 
and the U.S. could solve the nuclear ques- 
tion, there might be other good things 
in store for Tehran. In his address to the 
Muslim world in Cairo in 2009, Obama 
called on Iran to get right with the world 
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Strategizing Obama video-conferences with Kerry 

through nuclear talks and said if they did, 

“my country is prepared to move forward.” 

The question for the ayatullahs, Obama 
said, “is not what Iran is against, but rather 
what future it wants to build.” 

U.S. allies like Saudi Arabia and Israel 
say they are more than familiar with the 
kind of region Iran wants to build. On 
Nov. 9, just a few days before a round of 
nuclear negotiations in Muscat, Khame- 
nei tweeted, “Why should and how can 
#Israel be eliminated? Ayatollah Khame- 
nei’s answer to 9 key questions.” In 2013 
the State Department found that terror- 
ist operations by Hizballah, the Iranian- 
backed militia now in control of much of 
Lebanon and a key ally of Assad in Syria, 
were at the highest tempo since the 1990s. 

In 2011 an agent of Iran’s elite Qods force 
was indicted in a plot to assassinate the 
Saudi ambassador to the U. S. 

That plot was yet another manifesta- 
tion of the historic Saudi-Iranian enmity. 

The Saudis, as custodians of the two holi- 
est sites in Islam and leaders of its Sunni 
branch, consider themselves the religion’s 
leaders. Iranians see themselves as the ^ 
leaders of the Shi'ite branch and are fierce- | 
ly proud of their ancient Persian culture, f 
Saudi chauvinists view the Iranians as s 
apostate hegemons, seeking to destabilize = 
what remains of the Middle Eastern order. § 
Iranian chauvinists view the Saudis as s 
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and the rest of the U.S. team in Lausanne on March 31 


oil-rich, culturally poor and weak on the 
battlefield. 

Since the 1979 revolution in Iran, that 
antipathy has played out with occasional 
spasms of violence across the region. Leba- 
non’s civil war ended only when Iranian- 
backed proxies agreed to a peace deal 
brokered in part by Saudi Arabia, leaving 
Iran’s ally, Hizballah, in charge of much 
of the country. The U.S. invasion of Iraq 
laid the groundwork for Iran to expand 
its regional influence, much to Saudi Ara- 
bia’s dismay. Even before the fall of Sad- 
dam Hussein — whose government was 
dominated by Iraq’s Sunni minority — 
uniformed Shi'ite militias began arriving 
in columns of buses from Iran. The new 
Shi'ite-dominated government in Baghdad 
became increasingly close with Tehran, 
alienating Iraq’s Sunnis and opening the 
door for the lightning advance of ISIS last 
year. Many Iraqi Sunnis preferred the ex- 
tremist Sunni group to their own pro-Iran 
government. 

That sectarian divide — and the Saudi- 
Iranian proxy war that has accompanied 
it — has widened in the years that have fol- 
lowed the Arab Spring. As countries rose 
up against their authoritarian leaders and 
central governments collapsed, popula- 
tions fragmented along Sunni-Shi‘ite lines. 
Nowhere has the result been bloodier than 
in Syria, where Iran is bolstering its long- 


time ally Assad against predominantly 
Sunni Arab states that are providing 
weapons and support to the Syrian rebels. 
Next door in Iraq, Iran and the U.S. are un- 
comfortably fighting side by side in a tacit 
alliance, while both forces launch attacks 
to oust ISIS from the north of the coun- 
try. The deaths of the two Iranians alleg- 
edly killed in the U.S. strike in Tikrit have 
shown the dangers of the arrangement. 

Direct Engagement 

IF THE SAUDIS WERE SATISEIED WORKING 

through proxies elsewhere in the region, 
the collapse in Yemen and the rapid rise 
of the Houthi fighters finally roused them 
to take action themselves. In late January, 
the Iranian-backed Houthis ousted the 
U.S.-backed government of President Ab- 
del Rabbo Mansour Hadi and soon took 
control of the Yemeni government. In re- 
sponse, the Saudis have mustered a sub- 
stantial fighting force, including at least 
100 fighter jets and 150,000 troops, or more 
than half of its entire military. Riyadh also 
rallied at least nine other countries, in- 
cluding Egypt, the United Arab Emirates, 
Qatar, Kuwait and Jordan, among others, 
to join the fight. On March 30, Egyptian 
warships shelled Houthi forces near the 
southern city of Aden. The U.S. is provid- 
ing intelligence and logistics support for 
the operations from regional bases and 
on March 26 rescued a pair of Saudi pilots 
who bailed out of their E-15. 

The Saudis’ show of strength is impres- 
sive, but its ultimate purpose is uncer- 
tain — and so are the chances they’ll prevail 
over the Houthis, who have continued 
their advance on Aden and on April i en- 
tered the heart of the city. “I don’t currently 
know the specific goals and objectives of 
the Saudi campaign,” Army General Lloyd 
Austin, chief of the Central Command, 
told Congress on March 26. “I would have 
to know that to be able to assess the likeli- 
hood of success.” 

The rising violence in the region has 
cast a long shadow over the Obama Admin- 
istration’s attempts to get a deal on Iran’s 
nuclear program. The Saudis and other 
Sunni regional players suspect Obama’s 
eagerness for a deal is behind his reticence 
to confront Iran’s regional ambitions, but 
the Administration insists it’s the other 
way around. “We are seeking a nuclear 
deal precisely because Iran is a threat to the 
region,” says one senior Administration of- 
ficial involved in the effort to contain Iran. 


Either way, the Saudi-Iran conflict is 
proving dangerous for U.S. interests even 
outside the Middle East. The ISIS threat 
beyond the borders of Iraq and Syria has at 
times been overstated, but the longer ISIS 
has the chance to flourish in the proxy war 
between Saudi Arabia and Iran in Syria, 
the more dangerous it may become. And 
the fear of foreign fighters bringing jihad 
home when they return or inspiring lone- 
wolf attacks has proved real enough in 
Europe, where terrorist attacks in Brus- 
sels, Paris and Copenhagen have all been 
linked, at least ideologically, to ISIS. 

More worrying for Administration 
counterterrorism officials is the danger 
from al-Qaeda in the Arabian Penin- 
sula (AQAP), the franchise of Osama bin 
Laden’s group that has been most aggres- 
sive in targeting the U.S. AQAP sent the 
Nigerian Umar Parouk Abdulmutallab 
on an unsuccessful mission to blow up a 
Detroit-bound airliner in 2009 and was re- 
sponsible for the printer-cartridge bombs 
that UK. and Dubai officials intercepted 
on U.S.-bound cargo planes less than a year 
later. The Houthis also oppose AQAP, but 
the U.S. chose to back the Saudi effort. 

“Under no circumstances is the Admin- 
istration going to abandon our allies,” says 
one senior Administration official. But it’s 
also impossible to see a diplomatic solution 
to the crises in Yemen and Syria without 
Iranian participation, the Administration 
officials believe. At the U.N. General As- 
sembly last fall, Obama called for regional 
powers to work together for peace in Syria. 
U.S. officials say they are considering con- 
vening a peace conference on Syria that 
would include Iran and Saudi Arabia. 

Por now, the conflicts in Syria, Yemen 
and Iraq are only getting worse, and the 
prospects for diplomacy appear to be di- 
minishing, not improving. But the Saudis 
and Iranians themselves reportedly en- 
gaged in secret talks in May 2014 to set up 
a mechanism to resolve their differences 
diplomatically. “The only way the region 
calms down is if the Saudis and the Irani- 
ans reach some kind of understanding,” 
says one senior Administration official. 
If the marathon talks at Lausanne show 
anything, it’s that it is possible for enemies 
to talk even as their allies wage war on the 
battlefields of the Middle East. — ^with re- 
porting BY JARED MALSIN/CAIRO; NOAH 
RAYMAN AND KARL VICK/nEW YORK CITY; 
KAY ARMIN SERJOIE/tEHRAN; AND MARK 

thompson/washington ■ 
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^ ; How a showdown over religion and 

#m g gay rights is changing the culture war 


BY DAVID VON DREHLE 


Grilled Governor Mike Pence addresses criticism 
of the Religious Freedom Restoration Act at a 
March 31 press conference in Indianapolis 
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In war — whether a shooting 
war or a culture war makes 
no difference on this point — 
only some of the battles are 
carefully planned. 


Others explode as if from nowhere. A little 
skirmish or rearguard action can quickly 
turn into a major collision, a Battle of Get- 
tysburg, for example. 

Something like that happened in Indi- 
ana during the last days of March. A bill 
in the state legislature, a mostly symbolic 
last stand by routed conservatives opposed 
to same-sex marriage, triggered a mas- 
sive response from gay-rights advocates. 
Governor Mike Pence’s signature on his 
state’s Religious Freedom Restoration Act 
(RFR A) looked at first like a successful raid 
on competing social conservatives in the 
crowded field of Republican presidential 
hopefuls. 

But just over the ridge lay every weap- 
on in the progressive arsenal, from the 
sniper fire of social media to the siege guns 
of business and celebrity. Apple CEO Tim 
Cook protested the law on behalf of the 
world’s most valuable company. Basket- 
ball Hall of Earner Charles Barkley won- 
dered if Indianapolis was still fit to host 
the NCAA’s much watched Final Four, set 
to begin less than two weeks after Pence 
signed the bill into law. Suddenly, more 
than two decades of painstaking work 
to attract jobs and tourists to the Hoosier 
State was being pounded to rubble, mov- 
ing the state’s largest newspaper — the 
Indianapolis Star — to bugle retreat in a 
front-page editorial, fix this now, the pa- 
per headlined in World War Three font. 
“Indiana is in a state of crisis,” the editors 
warned the governor. “It is worse than you 
seem to understand.” 

As a shaken Pence and state lawmak- 
ers scrambled for a way out, in charged the 
Arkansas legislature like Tennyson’s Light 
Brigade — at least that’s how it looked to 
beleaguered traditionalists in search of 
defiant heroes. A bill virtually identical to 
the Indiana law landed on the desk of Gov- 
ernor Asa Hutchinson, a business-minded 
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Republican whose promise to sign it drew 
fire from the Bentonville battalions at 
Walmart headquarters. Citing “the ben- 
efits of diversity and inclusion,” CEO Doug 
McMillon urged on behalf of the world’s 
largest retailer that Hutchinson reverse 
course and issue a veto, and on April i, the 
governor announced that he would insist 
on changes. 

Why tangle with such foes? Given the 
apparent readiness of the U.S. Supreme 
Court to legalize same-sex marriage na- 
tionwide later this year, social conserva- 
tives have no prospect of a substantial 
victory. The culture war over gay rights 
is largely decided; what remains is the 
mainly rhetorical question of whether a 
florist or baker or photographer can refuse, 
on religious grounds, to supply a wedding 
bouquet where there is no bride, or a cel- 
ebratory cake without a groom on top. 

RFRA laws, in this context, are seen by 
supporters as protection for traditional 
convictions, and by opponents as a pro- 
tection for bigotry. This conflict is mainly 
rhetorical because, with the exception of a 
very few exceedingly well-publicized cases 

Whose rights are 
most at risk? Is it 
the believer whose 
religious convictions 
are out of step with 
political power? Or is 
it the person whose 
freedoms run afoul of 
the believer’s faith? 


(none involving couples from Indiana or 
Arkansas), the businesses that make up 
America’s $50 billion wedding-industrial 
complex in fact appear delighted to wel- 
come their new customers. The number 
of ceremonies rendered cakeless or flower- 
less by hatred is, as far as we know, zero. 

But symbols count, and the ones at 
stake in this unexpected clash are signifi- 
cant in a number of ways. It’s one thing for 
Cook, the openly gay leader of a high-end, 
design-conscious consumer-goods and re- 
tail company, to align himself, his board 
and his employees with LGBT priorities. 

It’s another thing to see McMillon, a Jones- 
boro, Ark., native with a wife and two 
sons, do the same with a company whose 
roots are firmly in small town America. 
While Apple recently announced a deal 
to do business in Saudi Arabia, where 
homosexuals are subject to being impris- 
oned, flogged or even executed, it is clear 
that corporate America has decided that 
in the U.S., gay rights are the future. Their 
judgment is shared by local politicians 
like Indianapolis Mayor Greg Ballard, a 
Republican who reacted to Pence’s signa- 
ture by reaffirming the city’s antidiscrimi- 
nation ordinance, and by local business 
leaders like the Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce. 

But if traditionalism is bad business, 
it may still be tempting politics for candi- 
dates navigating the tempest in the GOP. 
The race for the 2016 nomination is both 
crowded and wide open — rarely the case 
in Republican presidential politics. The 
eventual winner will likely be the can- 
didate who galvanizes a fragment of the 
COP’S base — the country clubbers or the 
libertarians or the social conservatives — 
while minimizing the resentment stirred 
up inside the other factions. 

Sounds easy enough, but the RFRA 
battle shows otherwise. Pence may have 
helped himself with social-issue Repub- 
licans by signing a bill in defense of their 
cherished symbols, but by doing so he 
damaged himself with Republicans from 
the Chamber of Commerce and libertar- 
ian factions. To cave or not to cave? Wheth- 
er ’tis nobler in the GOP to embrace the 
changing mood of the country or fight to | 
the last soldier for endangered values: that i 
is the question, and Indiana is proof that it i 
won’t easily be answered. I 

Another lesson could be drawn from 3 
the whiplash that traditional religious | 
Americans may be feeling in the last s 




The State of State Laws 

Most states do not have laws explicitly prohibiting a baker or florist from turning away a customer because he or she is gay or transgender. 
Critics of religious-freedom measures worry that the protections will be used as a legal way to bypass existing antidiscrimination laws 
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weeks before one of the world’s central 
institutions — marriage — appears set to 
receive its official revision in the Supreme 
Court. This revolution has been 25 years 
coming, but a quarter of a century is a 
finger snap in the millennia of human 
history. And for half of those 25 years, the 
traditionalists had reason to believe that 
they were winning. Now this issue divides 
Republicans, but for many years it split the 
Democrats. It was Democratic President 
Bill Clinton who signed the original RFR A 
in 1993 and the traditionalist Defense of 
Marriage Act in 1996. Another Democrat 
in the White House, President Barack 
Obama, opposed same-sex marriage until 
2012. And the current front runner for the 
2016 party nomination, Hillary Clinton, 
kept up her opposition even longer. 

When advocates for same-sex marriage 
were a small but vocal minority, they were 
at pains to say that they weren’t interested 
in changing the religious definition of 
marriage — only the civil laws. The Battle 
of Indiana shows how difficult it is to draw 
such a clear line. Scripture speaks to every 
historical hot-button issue, from slavery 
to dietary laws, from veils to virginity, 
from vengeance to forgiveness. The sacred 
texts bump up against the civil law, not 
always gently. 

From its earliest days, the U.S. has 
struggled to balance church and state, 
religious faith and individual freedom. 


the sacred and the secular. With so much 
wind under their wings, proponents of 
LGBT rights have moved the goalposts — 
as human-rights movements naturally do. 

But after Indiana, if you happen to be 
a traditionalist on the topic of marriage, 
if the passages of the Bible or other sacred 
books speaking of marriage between a 
man and a woman still compel you, well, 
you might conclude that your very free- 
dom to believe is at stake. 

Whose Rights? 

THE HOT HEART OE THIS CONTROVERSY IS 

a question as old as the Mayflower: Whose 
rights are most at risk? Is it the believer 
whose religious convictions are out of step 
with political power? Or is it the person 
whose freedoms run afoul of the believer’s 
faith? From the Pilgrims to the Mormons, 
from lunch-counter protesters to abortion- 
clinic blockaders, Americans of many 
stripes have taken great risks and sacri- 
ficed much for the idea that God’s laws are 
superior to the laws of mere humans. 

The U.S. is a place where dissent is 
protected, up to a point; Americans have 
“the right to be wrong,” as the religious- 
liberty lawyer Kevin Seamus Hasson 
once put it. An Associated Press-GfK poll 
released in February found that a major- 
ity of respondents — 57% — in states that 
have legalized gay marriage would give 
wedding-related business owners permis- 


sion to refuse service to same-sex custom- 
ers if they have religious objections. The 
challenge is to find the point where the 
right of dissent overburdens other rights 
of other Americans. “Nobody in her right 
mind says that religious liberty is unlimit- 
ed,” says Hasson, the founder of the Becket 
Fund for Religious Liberty, a nonpartisan, 
interfaith law firm. “Freedom of speech is 
limited by laws of defamation. Freedom 
of the press is limited in the same way. So 
is freedom of religion. The difficult ques- 
tion is not whether there’s a line, it is how 
you draw it.” 

Freedom of religion protects the Je- 
hovah’s Witness who sits through the 
Pledge of Allegiance and the Muslim pris- 
oner who refuses to shave his beard. But 
it doesn’t protect the Muslim or Mormon 
man who wants to marry multiple wives 
or the biblical literalist who believes that 
God ordained slavery and racial segrega- 
tion. On which side of the line is the con- 
servative Christian or Orthodox Jew who 
believes that homosexual behavior is a sin 
and sin is to be shunned? 

The answers to these questions have 
long been in dispute, but their power 
to bring us together and pull us apart is 
well known. And yet in the last weeks 
of March, Pence was assuring politi- 
cal allies and anxious business execu- 
tives that the furor around Indiana’s 
RFRA bill was mere special-interest spin 
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Are These Laws Necessary? 


YES. Traditional Christians 
find themselves under siege 

BY ROD DREHER 

THE CURRENT EIGHT OVER INDIANA IS A REAL HANDWRITING- 

on-the-wall moment for orthodox Christians and other re- 
ligious conservatives, who now understand that the left’s 
culture warriors, having won the gay-rights conflict deci- 
sively, are determined to shoot the prisoners. 

The reason Indiana is so shocking to those who oppose 
same-sex marriage — still 33% of the country, according 
to last month’s NBC News/Wd// Street Journal poll — has to 
do with the modesty of the Hoosier statute. The law does 
not guarantee a “license to discriminate” against gays and 
lesbians. Rather, it simply raises the bar for proving illegal 
discrimination in religion-related disputes a bit higher. All it 
does is grant believers the chance to make their case. 

What is so alarming about the opposition’s moral panic 
over the law is its inability to accept that there could possibly 
be a legitimate religious defense of discrimination at all. To 
progressives, we are all Bull Connors. 

I understand that most liberals view homosexuality as 
entirely analogous to race. Abrahamic religion does not see 
it that way. Sexual expression has moral meaning that race 
does not. You don’t have to agree with Orthodox Jews, Mus- 
lims and traditional Christians, but this goes down to the 
foundational beliefs of our religions. 

We maybe wrong. But the Constitution gives us the right 
to be wrong. It is a right so precious it was guaranteed in the 
First Amendment, alongside free speech. 

Religious liberty, like free speech, is not an absolute right, 
but it is at the core of what it means to be an American. And 
like free speech, it matters more when the religious expres- 
sion is unpopular. 

The impetus for the federal Religious Freedom Restora- 
tion Act of 1993, which was passed with enormous bipar- 
tisan support, was a case involving a tiny Native American 
sect of peyote users. The RFRA’s overwhelming backing 
came not because members of Congress favor drug use 
but because they — and religious leaders both liberal and 
conservative — recognized that religious liberty means 


standing up for unpopular religious expression within con- 
stitutionally appropriate bounds. The peyote users showed 
that the drug was key to their well-established religious 
practice and that there was no compelling government in- 
terest in violating that practice. They were right. So are the 
Hoosier Christians who, in theory, would decline to bake a 
cake for a gay wedding. 

That’s the other thing about the Indiana freakout: Where 
exactly are the many examples of businesses discriminat- 
ing against same-sex patrons? If Indiana in 2015 were like 
Mississippi in 1956, that would be one thing. But the num- 
ber of cases nationwide in which this has happened has 
been small, involving rare instances in which a commercial 
service is arguably a form of coerced expression. 

America has changed on homosexuality — for the bet- 
ter, in most cases. It is understandably offensive to gay 
couples to have a baker refuse on religious grounds to 
make their wedding cake. But in today’s America, there 
are many more bakers who would love their business. Be- 
sides, a country in which gay rights is enjoying landslide 
approval is a country that can afford to give a modicum of 
protection — a day in court — to religious dissenters from 
popular sentiment. 

But it’s an open question whether the country can afford 
the scorched-earth policy of the left’s culture warriors. Is 
it really the case that 33% of the American people are Jim 
Crow bigots because of their sincerely held principles — 
principles that were nearly universal only a generation ago? 
As a practical matter, is it really necessary for the new major- 
ity, which has decisively won the culture, to drive religious 
dissenters out of the public square as pariahs? 

Believe it or not, many of us orthodox Christians are 
grateful to live in a country where gays and lesbians are 
freer. But the illiberal liberalism on display in Indiana is ab- 
solutely chilling to us. We know how vulnerable that leaves 
us and our institutions going forward. 

This fear is real, it’s substantive, and it will have destruc- 
tive consequences for the common good. An America where 
the majority casts aside religious liberty and treats orthodox 
Christians as outcasts, as gays were once wrongly treated, is 
an America in which it is hard to have faith. 


Dreher is a senior editor at the American Conservative 


that would fade once the facts emerged. 

The law was not, he insisted, a license 
to discriminate against homosexuals. But 
the ink was barely dry before his predic- 
tion proved hollow. Several Democratic 
governors announced that they would 
not permit state employees to spend tax 
dollars on travel to Indiana. The nation- 
al business-referral site Angie’s List put 
an announced expansion in Indiana on 


hold. The NCAA, headquartered in In- 
dianapolis, denounced the law, joining 
other sports governing bodies lured to the 
capital as part of a long-term economic- 
development strategy to make the city 
a mecca of amateur sports. University 
of Southern California athletic direc- 
tor Pat Haden announced that he would 
boycott an upcoming meeting in India- 
napolis “as the proud father of a gay son.” 


As the damage began to pile up, pan- 
icky lawmakers, civic leaders and busi- 
ness bigwigs gave the governor a bracing 
assessment. Pence had a feeling the dra- 
ma would die down. “In fact,” says Mark 
Fisher, a vice president at the Indianapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce, “it was just 
ramping up.” 

A veteran of conservative talk radio — a 
decaf Rush Limbaugh, he liked to say — 
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NO. Utah has shown us a 
better way to protect liberty 

BY JONATHAN RAUCH 

YOU GOTTA FEEL BAD EOR MIKE PENCE. THE REPUBLICAN 

governor of Indiana signs a religious-freedom bill. It’s only 
a bit more capacious than a long-established federal law, 
the 1993 Religious Freedom Restoration Act. It’s only a bit 
more sweeping than similar laws in 19 other states. And 
yet half the world comes screaming down on Indiana’s 
head. Who could have imagined? 

Only anyone who reads the news. Perhaps Pence missed 
that Arizona’s legislature passed a similar law (ultimately 
vetoed by the governor) in 2014 and got exactly the same 
national firestorm by way of reaction. 

The problem with Indiana’s new religious-freedom law, 
and for that matter with Arizona’s proposed law and with 
similar legislation advancing in other states, isn’t what’s 
written in the statute; it’s the intent with which the statute 
was written. The laws are now seen, not inaccurately, as 
targeting gay and lesbian Americans. As a result, religious 
freedom, once a cause that commanded broad bipartisan 
support, is becoming tainted with the stain of discrimina- 
tion. And that’s too bad — especially for friends of religious 
freedom. 

When the federal Religious Freedom Restoration Act 
was enacted more than 20 years ago, it was about protect- 
ing, say, an Indian church that wanted to use peyote in 
a ceremony. No one’s ox was gored. Or what if someone 
wanted to wear a yarmulke to work? Accommodating such 
requests, where possible, seemed only reasonable. 

Then came LGBT rights and gay marriage, followed by 
religious conservatives’ realization that on both fronts 
they were losing the public argument. They decided that if 
they could not ban gay marriage in civil law, they could at 
least refrain from participating in it — which, in practice, 
might mean a commercial business would refuse service to 
a gay couple buying flowers for a same-sex wedding, or to a 
student group wanting a rainbow cake baked for Pride Day. 

True, what’s written in the statute page in Indiana is 
not a blanket “license to discriminate.” The law provides a 


legal defense against discrimination claims, not immunity 
from legal action. And true, the law’s proponents generally 
say they want to discriminate against gay weddings, not 
gay people (though some have said they intend to do both). 

But those caveats, while important, miss the point. To- 
day, for the first time. Religious Freedom Restoration Act 
laws are being passed with the specific intent to discrimi- 
nate against the specific needs of a specific group. That 
makes all the difference. 

Even worse, Indiana, like most other states, does not 
protect LGBT people from discrimination. One side has 
state protection for its lifestyle and values, the other side 
has zilch. As Robin Fretwell Wilson of the University of 
Illinois College of Law told PolitiFact: “If there’s a license 
to discriminate in Indiana, it’s the fact there’s an absence 
of a statewide law that makes a promise to the LGBT com- 
munity.” It’s no wonder that to gay Americans and their 
allies, the outcome looks hostile, sinister and outrageously 
one-sided. 

Gay people, of course, see themselves as the losers when 
one-sided laws like Indiana’s pass. It is not they, however, 
who will pay the steepest price. No, that dubious honor 
belongs to the religious conservatives who have chosen 
this one-sided state strategy. By lobbying for businesses’ 
right to boycott gay customers, they are writing a suicide 
note to Americans under 30, whose first commandment is: 
Thou Shalt Not Discriminate. And by identifying religious- 
liberty protections with the intent to discriminate, they 
are demolishing the social consensus for the very accom- 
modations they seek. 

There’s a better path. We saw it taken in Utah just a 
few weeks ago. The state passed new religious-conscience 
accommodations, but they were tied to new gay-rights 
protections. Both sides walked away feeling freer to live 
according to the lights of their consciences. Both got a win 
and supported the outcome. 

That win-win, negotiated model, not Indiana’s heads-I- 
win, tails-you-lose model, is the path to a social consensus 
that safeguards religious freedom. And in America, lest we 
forget, real civil rights protections, the kind that last, come 
not from laws or courts but from consensus. 


Rauch is a senior fellow at the Brookings Institution 
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Pence, 55, is not known for such flagrant 
misreadings of the public mood. Through 
six terms in the House of Representatives, 
Pence patrolled the right flank of the GOP, 
often going beyond the Republican George 
W. Bush Administration on issues ranging 
from the bank bailout to federal education 
policy to new prescription-drug benefits 
attached to Medicare. His knack for know- 
ing when to pick a fight inside the party 

helped propel Pence to a coveted perch 
atop the House Republican conference. 

His sparkling conservative credentials, 
battle-hardened resume and gig as a Mid- 
western governor made Pence a credible 
dark horse in the 2016 presidential race. 
But while flashier, younger men like Sen- 
ators Ted Cruz and Marco Rubio shoul- 
dered through the crowd. Pence tended 
to the legislative session in Indianapolis. 

For a man who barely makes a blip on the 
presidential radar, there are worse ways 
to raise a national profile than to land in 
the middle of a national controversy. “It 
puts Pence right back in the center of the 
storm,” one GOP strategist notes. Social 
conservatives dominate the first-in-the- 
nation Iowa GOP caucus next year. Were 
Pence to stand firm behind RFRA, he 
could win their loyalty, says Mike Farris, a 
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conservative lawyer who helped draft the 
federal RFRA in 1993. “But if he weasels 
out of this in order to please the clamor 
from the mainstream media, he will lose 
any chance whatsoever.” 

Perhaps without meaning to, Pence has 
opened the GOP debate over the party’s fu- 
ture. Should the GOP shelve the social is- 
sues that have been a part of the platform 
since the divisive 1960s? Or should the 
party double down on social-conservative 
values? None of the GOP hopefuls was ea- 
ger to split with the traditionalists, though 
some were more enthusiastic than others 
about wading into the fray. “Indiana is giv- 
ing voice to millions of courageous conser- 
vatives across this country who are deeply 
concerned about the ongoing attacks upon 
our personal liberties,” Cruz declared. “I’m 
proud to stand with Mike.” 

Step off the presidential treadmill, how- 
ever, and you can find Republicans willing 
to offend the traditionalist base. More than 
300 elected officials, operatives and policy- 
makers inside the GOP have signed an am- 
icus brief supporting same-sex-marriage 
rights in the Supreme Court. But White 
House wannabes are caught between the 
tide of public opinion and the risk of being 
outflanked on the right. If a Mike Pence, as 
governor, must weigh the wishes of busi- 
ness leaders and the threat of lost conven- 
tion bookings, a Mike Huckabee, to name 
one social-conservative darling, holds no 
office and is free to pander purely. 

Some Republicans hope — mostly in 
private conversations — that a Supreme 
Court ruling in favor of same-sex mar- 
riage might bury the issue and let the 
party move on, much as the issue of inter- 
racial marriage evaporated after the high 
court protected such unions in 1967. But 
the battle over RFRA suggests that the is- 
sue may not be settled so definitively. 

A Changed Law 

PENCE MAY HAVE BEEN LULLED INTO HIS 

miscalculation by the fact that RFRA laws 
have been around for more than two de- 
cades without stirring much controversy 
until recent years. The first statute, a feder- 
al law, flew through Congress in response 
to a Supreme Court ruling against the use 
of peyote in Native American religious 
rituals. It set a high bar for government 
interference with religious beliefs. If, for 
instance, a jurisdiction wanted to require 
that vehicles be visible at night, the law 
could protect Amish farmers from being 



Bad for business Underpressure to veto a 
religious-freedom bill, Arkansas Governor 
Asa Hutchinson asked legislators to 
amend a statute he had promised to sign 

forced to use electricity if reflective tape 
on their buggies would suffice. At the 
bill signing in 1993, then Vice President 
A 1 Gore quoted the colonial pamphleteer 
Thomas Paine, whose writing helped in- 
spire the American Revolution: “It is the 
will of the Almighty that there should be 
diversity of religious opinions among us.” 

In subsequent years, 19 states passed 
their own versions of RFRA. When Pence 
signed the Indiana bill on March 26, Indi- 
ana became the 20th state in this rather 
uncontroversial lineage — but the ground 
had shifted dramatically. The federal 
RFRA was at the heart of a polarizing Su- 
preme Court decision last year, in which 
Hobby Lobby and certain other privately 
owned corporations were exempted from 


a part of the Affordable Care Act because of 
their owners’ religious convictions. Mean- 
while, state laws restricting marriage to 
male-female couples were struck down 
by courts from coast to coast in the wake 
of a 2013 high court ruling on same-sex 
marriage. Social conservatives turned to 
RFRA as a last redoubt for resisting the tide 
of change. “The motivation for pushing 
the bills is to try to do something to help 
people of faith who are being targeted by 
the government simply because they don’t 
go along with this idea that same-sex mar- 
riage is an appropriate policy,” says Frank 
Schubert, a consultant for the traditional- 
ist National Organization for Marriage. 

To critics of the laws, the approach is 
a thin cover for bigotry. “They say that 
they need to protect religious freedom 
from the state. But no one has been able 
to cite a local case in Arkansas where the 
state has infringed on anyone’s religious 
beliefs,” says Kendra Johnson, who works 
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for the local chapter of the Human Rights 
Campaign, an organization that promotes 
LGBT rights. “The real motivation is to cre- 
ate a license to discriminate.” 

Legal experts say it’s unclear how 
much license the laws provide. So far, the 
tiny number of business owners who have 
refused to serve homosexual customers 
in other states have found no legal pro- 
tection from existing RFRA laws. But in 
much of Indiana and Arkansas — indeed, 
in all or parts of a majority of states — there 
are no laws or ordinances prohibiting 
discrimination based on sexual orienta- 
tion or gender identity. And though most 
Americans — some polls have put the 
number at near 90% — believe that it is il- 
legal to fire someone because they are gay 
or deny them housing because they are 
transgender, federal law offers no blanket 
protections. Some courts have ruled that 
federal law against sex discrimination can 
protect same-sex couples or transgender 
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people. But critics of RFRAs are worried 
that individuals and businesses could use 
them as ammunition to resist antidiscrim- 
ination laws. 

The fact that sponsors of the new RFRA 
laws were unwilling to accept amend- 
ments that would protect LGBT rights 
deepened fears that they might incite 
bigotry — and not just on wedding days. 
Would employers be able to fire homo- 
sexual employees on religious grounds? 
Would landlords be allowed to bar gay 
renters? These aren’t far-fetched concerns, 
says Indiana University law professor 
Jennifer Drobac, who worries that an em- 
ployer might be able to fire a woman for 
taking birth control. (In Detroit recently, 
a pediatrician declined to accept a lesbian 
couple and their baby as patients, explain- 
ing that she reached her decision after 
“much prayer.”) 

Social-conservative activist Tony Per- 
kins, president of the Family Research 
Council, says that his people are the ones 
whose rights are most endangered. Conser- 
vatives are being forced to condone a social 
revolution that compromises their faith, 
and so states are passing RFRA laws as “a 
response to this increased threat.” He pre- 
dicts that the spread of same-sex marriage 
will keep “religious freedom” at the top of 
the social-conservative agenda, because “it 
simply provides a protection for religious 
citizens that they cannot be forced to en- 
gage in something that violates their faith.” 

Finding Common Ground 

IS THERE ANY HOPE OF COMPROMISE? 

Leaders of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints believe they can find one. 
Few religious groups have more experi- 
ence in handling collisions between state 
and faith than the Mormons, and when 
the loth Circuit Court of Appeals last au- 
tumn upheld a lower-court ruling in favor 
of same-sex marriage in Utah, the church 
was prepared. In an unusual public pro- 


The real motivation 
is to create a license 
to discriminate.’ 

KENDRA JOHNSON, 

ARKANSAS DIRECTOR OF THE 
HUMAN RIGHTS CAMPAIGN 



nouncement this January, the LDS church 
offered its support for legislation to protect 
LGBT rights in housing, employment and 
other policy areas. In exchange, religious 
institutions were given some legal clear- 
ance from portions of the new measures. 
The combination would signal tolerance 
for differing beliefs while empowering 
courts to resolve any cases where these 
freedoms come into conflict. 

“If the religious community can argue 
for religious freedom only from the point 
of view of restricting or eliminating legit- 
imate rights for another group, then the 
religious community is going to be iden- 
tified with discrimination and bigotry, 
and that would be a disaster for all faith 
groups,” says Michael Otterson, manag- 
ing director of public affairs for the LDS 
church. “We will all be labeled with that 
if we don’t find a way to communicate that 
religious freedom doesn’t mean you have 
to take away somebody else’s freedom.” 

LDS leaders are hopeful that this strat- 
egy could build common ground with oth- 
er religious groups. They are in talks with 
the U.S. Conference of Catholic Bishops 
and are exploring possible conversations 
with Jewish and Muslim groups, as well as 
with historically black churches. 

But not everyone is buying the idea of a 
middle ground. Russell Moore, president 
of the Southern Baptist Convention’s Eth- 
ics and Religious Liberty Commission, has 
called the LDS project “well-intentioned 
but naive.” Perkins too thinks the Utah 
solution is futile. “What we see happen- 
ing here is this collision course between 
religious liberty and this newly defined 
sexual liberty, and as long as sexual lib- 
erty is trying to force religious liberty to 
embrace that, it is not going to happen,” 
Perkins says. 

Who would bet on compromise in 
today’s political environment? One can 
wish the Mormons well in their hunt 
for a middle way, but it would be wise to 
brace for more conflict. As long as social 
conservatives are able to influence early 
presidential competitions in states like 
Iowa and South Carolina — while win- 
ning elections in polarized congressional 
districts — their voices will be heard. Their 
opponents, as we have seen in Indiana 
and Arkansas, are determined that those 
voices not be heeded. — with reporting 
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Pencils up More 
than 12,000 students 
take exams on the 
playground of a school 
in the Chinese city of 
Baoji last November 


CHINA'S 
BIG TEST 

CHEATING ALLEGATIONS DOG CHINESE STUDENTS APPLYING TO U.S. 

COLLEGES-BUT THE REALITY IS MORE COMPLEX BY EMILY RAUHALA/BEIJING ^4 
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Quiz show From left: A Chinese officer monitors an exam room; equipment used for cheating; Chinese students rally before taking the gaokao 


X u QING DID EVERYTHING YOU 

are supposed to do if you’re 
a mainland Chinese student 
who wants to get into a U.S. 
university. The 1 8-year-old 
former figure skater made it into one of 
the best public high schools in Beijing 
and kept her grades up. She spent hours 
streaming episodes of the teen drama Gos- 
sip Girl so that her American accent would 
be prep-school-perfect when she landed at 
her dream school, New York City’s Bar- 
nard College. When it came time for the 
SAT, she studied “like crazy,” took the test 
on Oct. II, 2014, and waited anxiously for 
her scores. 

For Xu and many others, it would be a 
long wait. In October of last year, the Col- 
lege Board, the U.S. nonprofit that runs 
the SAT, and its administrator and secu- 
rity provider. Educational Testing Service 
(ETS), confirmed what the rumor mill had 
suspected: the Board was withholding the 
scores of all those in China and South Ko- 
rea who took the Oct. ii SAT. In an email 
that started “Dear Test Taker,” the College 
Board told the students that their SAT re- 
sults would be “delayed because they are 
under administrative review.” 

The Board did not say exactly how long 
the delay would last or how many students 
were affected — but the specter of cheat- 
ing soon appeared. In an email reply to an 


interview request from Time, ETS spokes- 
man Thomas Ewing declined to share 
specific information about what went 
wrong in October. “As organizations and 
individuals attempt new ways of illegally 
obtaining and sharing test materials for 
their own profit or benefit, we consistent- 
ly enhance our test security measures,” 
he wrote. “The information we obtain 
from investigations and administrative 
reviews is critical to preventing future 
security breaches.” 

With early admissions or “early ac- 
tion” deadlines for many elite colleges just 
around the corner, Chinese students were 
left in the dark, wondering if their scores 
would make it to their top-choice schools 
before application decisions were made. As- 
surances from ETS that the scores would be 
released as quickly as possible did little to 
calm nerves among parents, students and 
the small army of tutors and test-prep firms 
devoted to getting foreign applicants into 
U.S. schools. Said Nancy Li, a senior man- 
ager at New Oriental, one of China’s biggest 
test-prep outfits: “Everyone is stressed.” 

Stressed is an understatement. The SAT 
cheating scandal landed in the middle of a 
roiling debate about the growing number 
of international students — and particu- 
larly students from mainland China — 
applying to U.S. schools. Thanks to rising 
incomes and tight competition for spots 


at top Chinese universities, and the belief 
that an elite U.S. education opens doors 
around the world, the total number of 
Chinese students in the U.S. reached more 
than 270,000 in 2013-14, up 16.5% year on 
year. Chinese students now account for 
31% of foreign students in the U.S. — the 
largest group by far. Even as China’s top 
leaders denounce “Western values” in edu- 
cation, they are quietly sending their own 
kids abroad: President Xi Jinping’s daugh- 
ter attended Harvard. 

In general, U.S. institutions stand to 
gain. A broader applicant pool gives admis- 
sions officers more choice and schools more 
diversity. And there are the mercenary 
benefits — international students tend to 
pay higher tuition than their American 
peers. Chinese students in U.S. colleges and 
universities contributed about $8 billion to 
the U.S. economy last year, according to the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

But with U.S. college admissions more 
competitive than ever — Harvard admit- 
ted just 5.9% of applicants for the class of 
2018 — there is a perception that wealthy 
Chinese students are somehow taking the 
rightful place of American applicants. The 
sentiment echoes the panic in the 1980s 
about supposedly superior Japanese stu- 
dents, says Yong Zhao, an education expert 
and the author of Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad 
Dragon? Why China Has the Best (and Worst) 
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Education System in the World. “There’s al- 
ways been an uneasy relationship with 
East Asia,” he says. “Parents and students 
are worried it is somehow not fair.” 

Stories of cheating in China only add to 
those suspicions. The College Board has 
acknowledged instances of fraud on SAT 
and Test of English as a Eoreign Language 
(TOEEL) exams, and admissions officers 
have found examples of fake transcripts 
and evidence of ghostwritten letters of 
reference. Shady agents typically use one 
of two methods to game the system, ac- 
cording to people in the industry: Some 
take advantage of time-zone differences by 
sending test takers to sit the exam in, say, 
Sydney. They memorize the questions and 
then send them electronically to those tak- 
ing the test in Seoul or Hong Kong. Others 
avail themselves of a loophole experts say 
is created by the ETS’s alleged use of tests 
previously employed in the U.S. 

These are real problems that are chal- 
lenging admissions officers and educators 
alike, especially as the number of Chinese 
applicants continues to soar each year. But 
U.S. admissions experts say fraud is the ex- 
ception, not the rule. “The vast majority of 
Chinese students never cheat,” says Eddie 
West, director of international initiatives 
for the U.S.-based National Association for 
College Admission Counseling, an indus- 
try group with some 14,000 members from 


around the world. “And they are rightly 
worried about being unfairly implicated.” 

Eor all the concern that Chinese stu- 
dents are somehow getting an undue 
edge on college admissions, it’s wrong to 
tar them all as cheaters. There needs to 
be a conversation about how to best se- 
lect, welcome and support students from 
abroad, says Peter Briggs, an international- 
education expert who retired in 2014 as 
director of the Office for International 
Students and Scholars at Michigan State 
University. “Yes, there are challenges, but 
there are also opportunities, and the U.S.- 
China relationship is one of the most im- 
portant in the world.” 

Testing Times 

YOU don’t have to look hard to find 
stories of test fraud in China. Tales of 
cheating rings — and the upright local 
officials who inevitably bust them — are 
regular features in the local press. Last 
fall, some 2,440 pharmacy students were 
caught in a sophisticated answer-buying 
scheme that involved wireless earpieces 
and “electronic erasers” designed to trans- 
mit information to test takers. After last 
year’s national college-entrance exam, 
known as the gaokao, local media pub- 
lished a slide show of the most spy-worthy 
gear, prompting headlines about devices — 
like a pen that can photograph and trans- 


mit questions to an outside party — that 
“put the KGB to shame.” 

Within this cheaters’ hall of fame — or 
shame — the story of Zhongxiang, a city in 
central Hubei province, has become legend- 
ary. Eor years, the town had a reputation for 
good scores on the gaokao — suspiciously 
good scores. Skeptical officials brought in 
nonlocal proctors to watch over the 2013 
test, which ended up sparking a riot. Out- 
raged at the special supervision, more than 
2,000 people, mostly parents, gathered near 
the exam hall, trapping investigators in- 
side. Their rallying cry: “It’s not fair unless 
we cheat.” Parents were so desperate for 
high scores, and so convinced that every- 
one else was cheating, that they saw fraud 
as the only way to level the playing field. 

The parents had a point. Standard- 
ized testing has a long history in China. 
Eor some 2,000 years, jobs in the highly 
regarded civil service were awarded to 
those who performed best on nationwide 
exams. The tests were faulted for promot- 
ing a narrow type of learning but had the 
benefit of being fairly meritocratic. In 
theory, they offered students the chance 
to improve their lives. 

The gaokao offers the same elusive 
promise but with even higher stakes. 
China is much richer today, and because 
of China’s one-child policy, a family’s 
chance to change its fortune often rests on 
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the shoulders of a single child. Prepping 
for the vital test starts early and dominates 
most of a child’s education. While U.S. col- 
leges gauge several factors when evaluat- 
ing candidates — grades, essays, letters of 
recommendation, extracurricular activi- 
ties — Chinese universities usually admit 
students based solely on gaokao results. 

That might sound fairer, but the gao- 
kao is not exactly an equalizer. The qual- 
ity of education in China varies widely by 
region, and from city to countryside. Stu- 
dents at better schools have a better shot 
at success. Elite institutions like Beijing’s 
Peking and Tsinghua universities reserve 
more spaces for applicants from the capi- 
tal, putting candidates from the provinces 
at a further disadvantage. In 2014, Peking 
admitted 0.28%, or 200, of Beijing’s 70,500 
high school students, but only 0.02%, or 
143, from the nearby province of Shan- 
dong’s 657,000-strong graduating class. 

A Chinese student’s entire life can ride 
on test results alone. “It is a legacy of the 
old imperial exams — that it’s not about 
what you can do but about the piece of 
paper that says you can do it,” says Yong 
Zhao, the educator and author. In what 
Zhao calls an “authoritarian” system, it’s 
not surprising that the option of cheating 
would be so tempting. 

But to American parents worried 
about Common Core tests and students 
anxious over their AP scores, the U.S. 
system — and how teachers and students 
respond to it — may not seem so different. 
In 2012, about 70 students were forced to 
withdraw from Harvard for a year after 
they were caught cheating on a take- 
home exam. On April i, ii former Atlan- 
ta public school employees were found 
guilty for their role in a major cheating 
scandal that involved changing answers 
on standardized tests to boost student 
scores. “Here was a case of rampant cheat- 
ing by adults,” says Zhao. “It’s not a Chi- 
nese thing. It’s about the system.” 

The Admissions Arms Race 

ON THE OFFICE WALLS OF THE CHINESE 

test-prep and admissions company Tian- 
dao hang eight colorful pennants, for Har- 
vard, Princeton, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Brown and the University of 
Pennsylvania. When families first arrive, 
they often know little more about colleges 
in the U.S. than the names on those flags 
and the group those schools belong to: the 
Ivy League, which is the families’ end goal. 


For families with no experience outside 
China’s single-criterion admissions sys- 
tem, the U.S. college-application process 
is daunting. Test-prep coaches help bridge 
the gap, teaching families about the differ- 
ent types of colleges and universities and 
impressing upon them that admission to 
U.S. schools is not just about SAT results 
but about crafting a multifaceted pitch, 
including extracurricular activities like 
sports, hobbies and volunteer work. 

It’s not always easy to translate — 
literally. Eric Xiao, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Tiandao, uses recommendation 
letters as an illustration. For U.S. students, 
recommendation letters are standard prac- 
tice, and teachers, guidance counselors 
and coaches are usually happy to oblige. 
Chinese high school teachers are not al- 
ways so keen. When students ask, teachers 
often demur, saying they are not sure what 
to write. Quite often, the student writes a 
letter and simply has the teacher sign it. 
“It’s a different process,” says Xiao. “But 
most students want to get it right.” 

And so, of course, do their parents. Like 
their U.S. peers, a growing number of Chi- 
nese families are willing to pay dearly for 
top-flight admissions help. Services range 
from test-prep companies not unlike, say, 
Princeton Review to private tutors charg- 
ing rates comparable to top firms in New 
York. (Think hundreds of dollars per 
hour.) The most elite coaches work with 
families for years at a time, plotting a 
course of study and extracurricular activi- 
ties, even accompanying families on tours 
of U.S. college campuses. They sometimes 
charge tens of thousands of dollars. 

One test-prep firm, U.S.-based Arbor- 
Bridge, recently launched a partnership 
with ChaseFuture, an admissions out- 
fit based in China. The venture aims to 
switch the emphasis from “hacking the 
test” to learning skills that will carry 
students through the SAT and into col- 
lege, says ArborBridge co-founder An- 
drew Finn. “If you get into a school you 
shouldn’t get into, you are not going to do 
well, and it’s not going to be a good experi- 
ence. But you work your way in, when you 
go to school, and things are hard, you will 
know you can do it.” 

Not all admissions companies play fair. 
The industry is fast-growing and largely 
unregulated. For every few first-rate advis- 
ers, there’s a crook. Nancy Li, the manager 
at New Oriental, says some self-proclaimed 
admissions coaches are scam artists look- 



ing to make a quick buck. They promise 
good SAT scores or admittance to a top 
school in exchange for cash. If they don’t 
run off with the money — it happens — 
they deliver results by helping students 
cheat on tests or forge transcripts. Pulling 
out her phone, she flips through images of 
text messages and emails that her students 
have received from test-prep fraudsters 
promising answers in advance and guar- 
anteeing too-good-to-be-true scores. 

“My students work so hard, and others 
cheat,” she says. “It makes me so angry.” 

Making the Grade 

CECILIA MIAO IS ONE OF THOSE HONEST, 

hardworking Chinese students. When 
she boarded her flight to the US., she was 
ready for a challenge. Raised by newly 
middle-class parents in the southern Chi- 
nese city of Guangzhou, Miao was looking 
for an education that could open doors for | 
her entire family. She wanted full immer- | 
sion into what she imagined was the real ^ 
American college experience: a small city, = 
cold weather and campus pride. She found m 
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Cross culture 

Niu, now 
studying at 
Columbia 
University, 
helped launch 
a web series 
about Chinese 
college students 


all three at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, where she landed in 2009. 

Even for an adventurer like Miao, 
American college life was a shock. Her 
English scores were excellent, but her 
classmates used words that they don’t 
teach at TOEEL prep and spoke so quickly 
that it was hard to keep up at first. In Chi- 
nese high schools, she says, the teacher 
talked and students listened and memo- 
rized. Her social-science classes at Madi- 
son were all about crafting arguments and 
participating in debate. 

With help from a friendly roommate 
and dedicated teaching assistants, Miao 
quickly got up to speed socially and aca- 
demically. But other Chinese classmates 
continued to struggle, and she noticed a 
distance between them and their U.S.-born 
peers, so much so that she and two friends 
started a web series, Channel C, aimed at 
exploring what it’s like to be a mainland 
Chinese student at a US. college. 

Co-founder Isabelle Niu, a Shanghai 
native who is now studying journalism 
at Columbia University, says the goal is to 


start a conversation between Chinese and 
U.S. students — to get some awkward ques- 
tions out of the way. In one video, “Why 
Don’t Chinese Students Speak English?,” 
Cecilia and her co-founders talk candidly 
about the challenge of conversing in a 
second (or third or fourth) language and 
working through the politics of foreign 
culture in a U.S. university setting. (Ex- 
ample: if you speak a different language 
in an elevator, everyone will assume you 
are talking about them.) The video struck 
a chord. It has been watched some 250,000 
times and generated a comment thread of 
more than a thousand posts. 

The video is precisely what U.S. colleges 
need, says Briggs, the retired director of 
Michigan State’s office for international 
students. Though the number of fraudulent 
or suspicious test scores from China seems 
to be on the rise, the total number of cases 
is still proportionately small, he says. Lost 
in the panic over fraudulent tests are more 
challenging questions about the growing 
internationalization of U.S. universities. 
Schools and their administrators need to 


remember that international students are 
more than just sources of money: “This is a 
development that should be prized.” 

Settling Scores 

WHEN NEWS OE LAST OCTOBER’S SAT 

scandal broke, people across the indus- 
try pledged that the allegations would be 
investigated fairly. West, of the National 
Association for College Admission Coun- 
seling, said his message to admissions of- 
ficers was to “extend flexibility” to make 
sure no Chinese or South Korean students 
were disadvantaged. ETS says it released 
most scores as quickly as possible. 

That’s good news for this year’s college 
hopefuls. But stopping another admis- 
sions scandal may prove tough. The scores 
of an unknown number of international 
students who took the January 2015 test 
were also withheld, due to what ETS called 
a “potential security violation.” Spokes- 
person Ewing again declined to discuss 
the nature of the security breach and did 
not address questions about whether or 
not ETS reused U.S. tests in East Asia, as 
those in the test-prep industry allege. 

With Chinese authorities focused on 
administering their own national entrance 
exam — mainland Chinese students have 
to take the SATs outside the country — U.S. 
admissions officers need to do a better job 
of verifying the information they’re getting 
from foreign applicants. Some schools are 
taking advantage of video conferencing to 
carry out informal interviews rather than 
merely taking note of a student’s SAT and 
English-proficiency scores. That discourages 
fraud and rewards the applicants who have 
the skills needed to make it in a U.S. univer- 
sity. “More and more are looking seriously 
at ways to verify English standards and are 
getting to know Chinese high schools,” says 
West. “In the future, they will be relying on 
professional judgment, not just tests.” 

U.S. colleges can help by emphasizing 
to parents and students that there is more 
to education than scores. “When Chinese 
students apply to U.S. universities, they 
have false illusions — they think admis- 
sion is the final objective,” says Xiong 
Bingqi, vice president of 2 ist Century Edu- 
cation Research Center, a Chinese think 
tank. “In fact that is the beginning.” 

And speaking of new beginnings: Xu 
Qing eventually got her score, and it was 
good. She’ll start at Barnard in the fall. 

WITH REPORTING BY GU YONGQIANG/ 

BEIJING ■ 
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Tastes like Shark 
Week Cake Boss Buddy 
Valastro, left, and David 
Zaslav at a Carlo’s bakery 
facility in Jersey City, N.J. 


Photograph by Martin Schoeller for TIME 
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BEHOLD THE BE- 

suited hominid 
as he sips his 
French roast ...” 
Amateur anthro- 
pologists will 
recognize the 
executive in his 
natural habitat; 
he hits the home gym and polishes off a 
grapefruit wedge, all before 7. His steadi- 
ness provokes respect, if not awe. 

And then there is 55-year-old Discov- 
ery Communications CEO David Zaslav, 
whose nature documentary would be 
full of quick cuts and narrated by Harvey 
Keitel. Zaslav is the boss of the whole Dis- 
covery television enterprise — comprising 
Discovery, TLC, Animal Planet, Science, 
OWN, Investigation Discovery (ID) and a 
host of international channels, including 
Eurosport, the continent’s equivalent of 
ESPN — and he has no room, he’ll tell you, 
for anything other than the most unusual 
and compelling characters. Since arriving 
at Discovery in 2007, Zaslav’s followed this 
focus to unprecedented ratings and promi- 
nence for TLC and ID, a conspicuous and 
eventually successful partnership with 
Oprah Winfrey, a quintupling (before a 
recent pullback) of the company’s market 
capitalization, and a pay package that hit 
at least $106 million for 2014, big even in 
an industry known for outsize paychecks. 
(Disney’s Bob Iger took home a modest-by- 
comparison $46.5 million.) He supervises 
Shark Week and Cake Boss. No humdrum 
nature doc here. 

So Zaslav wakes up each day at 4:45, 
finishes with the papers by 5. By 5:30 he’s 
out the door of the Majestic, the storied Art 



DISCOVERY’S PORTFOLIO 
ZASLAV OVERSEES 13 
U.S. NETWORKS— 

HERE ARE FOUR STARS 


Deco building facing New York City’s Cen- 
tral Park, where he and Pam, his wife, live 
in an apartment they bought, fully fur- 
nished, from Conan O’Brien. Then what? 
Scotty, Zaslav’s driver, a big former SWAT 
cop with a bigger Cadillac, is usually at the 
ready. Zaslav often shakes him off to walk. 

He’ll march through the park or along 
nearby streets. He says it gets him out of 
having to work out. He fires off emails and 
calls to colleagues overseas from the Black- 
Berry he carries alongside his iPhone. He 
does the same for his domestic employees 
when the clock strikes social acceptabil- 
ity an hour later. Most every high-level 
Discovery employee has awoken before 7 
to a phone buzzing with a terse message: 
“R u up?” John Hendricks, Discovery’s 
founder, remembers the 6:50 a.m. call 
when Zaslav pitched turning Oprah Win- 
frey’s magazine into a channel. For Zaslav, 
these hours are “stolen time,” when he 
thinks better and thinks bigger. 

While Zaslav has always been an 
early riser, his broody laps have taken 
on new value in a choppy present for the 
video business. The business had been a 
simple and great one. It worked like this: 
Distributors (think Comcast, DirecTV or 
AT&T) sell television service to homes, 
often alongside Internet or phone. Those 
who own cable networks (like Discovery 
Communications, Disney or Viacom) ne- 
gotiate with the distributors for a fee for 
each channel, paid per subscriber, per 
month. (Networks’ revenues come from 
advertising sales and these fees.) For years, 
the number of subscribers grew steadily, 
as did the fees and the number of chan- 
nels. But in 2013, for the first time, cable’s 
subscriber base contracted. 

The once familiar landscape is now 
barely recognizable. Netflix and Amazon 
sponsor prestige shows that play well 
come awards season. Consumers can 
buy HBO subscriptions without owning 


a TV or cable box. All signs point to con- 
tinued growth for over-the-top television, 
whereby networks deliver their content di- 
rectly to consumers, so named because it 
bypasses a cable company’s involvement. 
Viewer choice will rule the day. 

Now Apple is reportedly planning a 
cheaper and pared-down version of a tradi- 
tional package that would stream by way 
of its devices, for about $30 each month. 
The lineup is expected to include several 
of Discovery’s networks. But the cribbed- 
from-cable business model of channels 
and one monthly bill is the exception, not 
the norm. Industry observers expect cord 
cutting to threaten the steady streams 
that have long powered cable networks. 
Discovery’s stock price, after five years 
of industry-leading growth, is down 30% 
from its 52-week high (despite gains for 
the major indices), making it ever more 
inviting to the sharks featured on CNBC, 
a channel Zaslav once oversaw. 

Making matters worse. Discov- 
ery’s two largest cable negotiating- 
table counterparts — ^Time Warner and 
Comcast — plan to merge, threatening to 
squeeze the midsize player’s market power 
in advance of the expiration of its carriage 
agreement with Comcast this month. And 
on March 31, Charter Communications 
announced a plan to buy Bright House 
Networks for $10.4 billion, which would 
create another dominant cable player (al- 
beit one which, like Discovery, is owned 
substantially by the Advance/Newhouse 
media empire) for programmers to reckon 
with. Plus, domestic advertising revenue | 
remains in a valley. As a company of no s 
great scale compared with some of its com- s 
petitors. Discovery might have a lot to gain | 
from a merger in an age when Wall Street ^ 
wants consolidation. You think Zaslav has ° 
anything to think about on his walks? ° 

In this time of great transformation, | 
Zaslav’s status and past happen to stick ^ 


DISCOVERY The flagship hired a new president, Disney vet Rich Ross, in 
2014. New offerings include Elevation Weekend and Pacific Warriors 


ID The no-holds-barred true-crime channel has paid off 
big for Discovery. Barbara Walters joins later this year 
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him in an unusual position. The indus- 
try’s upheaval has not only shifted dis- 
tribution options but also shaken up the 
power-broker ranks. Analytical computer 
scientists have slipped into the party once 
confined to backslapping cable barons and 
well-heeled old media. Now Zaslav is try- 
ing his hardest to look the part of a leader in 
a scene he himself crashed not 30 years ago. 

“Have You Seen This?” 

THE STORY OF CABLE TELEVISION BEGINS 

in a lot of places, but let’s pick it up in the 
mid-1980s, when CNN, MTV, ESPN and 
HBO were subjects of business-world cu- 
riosity more than envy. Those nets tap- 
danced for distribution on satellites and on 
fledgling city cable systems while throw- 
ing laughable low-budget programming 
(and infomercials!) on their feeds. “Cable 
was regarded as trash back then. We were 
thought of as lowbrow dudes who didn’t 
know how to put a thing together,” says 
Tom Preston, the former MTV Networks 
and Viacom CEO and Zaslav’s industry pal. 
They were called cable cowboys for good 
reason. Unproven upstarts in their 20s and 
30s were strutting around saying their ser- 
vice would conquer the world, even though 
they were losing lots of money. The busi- 
ness’s most visible success, Ted Turner, had 
failed to earn a college degree, but he had 
successfully defended the America’s Cup. 

Inside NBC, especially during the 
Cosbp-and-Cheers-faitened 1980s, few want- 
ed anything to do with cable. The company 
stationed its small cable operations over 
the river in Port Lee, N.}., to avoid the long 
shadow of Rockefeller Center’s legacy (and 
the unions). In 1988, David Zaslav, then a 
young lawyer, saw NBC CEO Bob Wright’s 
face on the cover of Multichannel News, the 
cable industry’s trade mag, and wrote him 
to ask for a job in his new department. 

As a teen, Zaslav, who grew up in 
Brooklyn and Monsey, N.Y., was a very 


good tennis player — he says he could 
have been one of the state’s best had he 
not tried to coast on his natural ability. 
Tennis helped get him into Cornell, but 
he left for Binghamton after a year, find- 
ing the academics too demanding. After 
college came law school, at Boston Uni- 
versity, and a corporate-practice gig. There 
Zaslav picked tennis back up so he could 
play with his firm’s senior partners, lobby- 
ing them between rallies for good cases (“I 
wasn’t a good lawyer, but I was a good ten- 
nis player”). One of his early assignments 
involved working at Discovery. Zaslav’s 
first taste of the cable business hooked 
him for good. He took a 40% pay cut to 
work on the launch of CNBC. 

Zaslav’s new bosses found he had a 
natural gift for working within the some- 
times confounding cable world. He would 
bring cable operators to Wimbledon and 
the Olympics, and he’d connect them to 
the snazzier arms of NBC — for the price 
of new carriage agreements for CNBC. 
Zaslav even made a lifelong friend of Pred 
Dressier, Time Warner Cable’s chief ne- 
gotiator, who, given his company’s CNN 
stake, was wary of CNBC. Then, as now, 
Zaslav was energetic and effervescent, a 
cup of coffee spiked with Pop Rocks. His 
head is mostly jaw, and his jaw is mostly 
teeth, and his teeth are mostly white. 
When he speaks — perhaps about the 
“cawst of cahntent” — the New Yawk is un- 
missable. And he’s an odd duck: his email- 
ing style, dubbed Zasbonics by employees, 
is full of slang, ellipses and z’s where s’s 
should be. (Wuz instead of was; tha instead 
of the.) He favors, regardless of the climate, 
a vest, usually a Patagonia number brand- 
ed with Discovery’s logo. He says it helps 
him keep everything close at hand. 

It’s a funny thing about Zaslav: de- 
spite working in a business full of gossip- 
column backbiting and internecine 
squabbling, he has won over many of his 


competitors. When asked to furnish for 
this story a short list of the friends who 
know him best, Zaslav named bosses of 
three rival cable-network groups (Pox, 
Scripps and AMC) plus executives at CNN 
and CBS. And Steven Spielberg, with 
whom Zaslav and others teamed up to take 
hundreds of Holocaust survivors and their 
families to Auschwitz in January. 

“He’s one of the most moral men I 
know,” Spielberg says. CBS boss Leslie 
Moonves says, “I know no one who is as 
popular in our business as David is.” AMC 
Networks’ Josh Sapan says, “His generosity 
is boundless.” Says Preston: “He’s not some 
Ivy League doofus who’s looking down his 
nose at you. It’s rare to be unpretentious in 
a position like that.” “When I get in in the 
morning and check who I’m having lunch 
with that day,” Moonves says, “I always get 
happy when I see his name there.” 

And Zaslav’s business partner Oprah 
Winfrey? “He has beyond lived up to what 
he said he’d do as our partner,” she says. 
Zaslav had the idea for OWN in 2007, when 
he saw how his wife would tear pages out 
of O magazine. He pitched Winfrey, then 
hosting her syndicated talk show, on the 
project — it turned out to have been a long- 
time dream of hers as well — and sealed it 
by promising her money for programming 
alongside joint ownership of the channel. 

OWN struggled out of the gate, as 
many new networks do. Only its struggles 
were costly and conspicuous, with SEC 
filings suggesting Discovery had sunk 
nearly $ 500 million into the project before 
seeing its first profit. Did Zaslav ever think 
of cutting his losses? “No, we had Oprah. 
You don’t walk away from that.” OWN 
finally turned profitable in 2013, thanks 
in part to popular scripted programming 
from Tyler Perry and a carriage agreement 
with Comcast, which called for the large 
distributor to pay a meaningful fee for 
OWN. (It had been paying nothing.) Last 


TLC The network’s out-there reality choices have brought it big ratings and 
occasional flak (see Honey Boo Boo’s scandal-prompted cancellation) 


OWN The once struggling network has won African- 
American audiences with scripted programming 
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year, the network had a positive cash flow 
of $54.8 million, according to financial re- 
searcher SNL Kagan. 

Winfrey recalls when OWN was strug- 
gling, in 2012. She and Zaslav had just fin- 
ished a rough presentation to the press, 
days after Winfrey had complained on 
television about how difficult the network- 
launching process was. They were sitting 
in Winfrey’s room upstairs at the Manda- 
rin Oriental hotel in Manhattan. “David 
said, ‘This is it. We are going to turn this 
narrative around. There will be no more 
talk of the struggling network. No more 
rearview-mirroring.’ ” From then on, Win- 
frey says, the channel has thrived. “He told 
me, ‘Every decision we make, we’ll own it. 
It’s our decision.’ I wasn’t going to cry in 
front of him, but it moved me so much, my 
eyes watered.” 

Zaslav gained Winfrey’s ear and total 
trust. He sends her articles he reads and 
enjoys — Noam Chomsky on the roots of 
American racism, Stephen Fry on God, 
Malcolm Gladwell on character traits that 
make you disruptive — subject line: “Have 
u seen this?” And Winfrey admires the 
man himself. “This is a man who loves and 
adores his wife. He’s not like the other ex- 
ecutives who use their families as a calling 
card — ‘Oh, I love my wife and kids.’ Believe 
me, I can tell. I notice the things people do 
when no one else is looking. David sends 
me pictures from his family vacation. 
The love he has for Pam in particular — it 
makes you want to get some of that. He 
sees you — ^with a capital S. Like in Avatar.” 

Zaslav says, “I love interesting people, 
and I try to surround myself with them. 
Spielberg and Oprah. Graydon Carter, he’s 
one of the great curators of our culture. 
Freston. Jack Welch. John Malone. I want 
to know how they think about the world, 
how they see it.” That’s one of the reasons 
Zaslav throws a big Hamptons bash each 
summer — 2014’s drew Jack Nicholson, 
New York Governor Andrew Cuomo, Mar- 
tha Stewart, Colin Powell, Lloyd Blank- 
fein, Ryan Seacrest, Harvey Weinstein and 
Barry Diller. 

“This Company, Right Now, It’s Me” 

ZASLAV ARRIVED AT DISCOVERY IN 200 / 

from NBC Cable with mandates to grow 
the international business and shake 
things up. Discovery’s major shareholders, 
Advance/Newhouse and Malone, had for 
years sat across from Zaslav at the nego- 
tiating table. (Malone’s early support had 
helped get CNBC off the ground.) 


Zaslav jettisoned 25% of the company’s 
workforce and most of the executives. 
“There were some real turkey businesses 
there,” Malone says, “and David had to 
take them out behind the barn and shoot 
them.” Zaslav recalls, “People were coming 
in at 9, 9:30, heading out at 6.” The com- 
pany needed a jolt. “Pacing is a big thing 
for a company. Have to keep your energy 
up,” he says, grabbing his second cup of 
coffee at 5:45 on a recent Monday morning. 

His other mission was to supervise the 
creation of more attractive programming to 
compete against new rivals. Cable providers 
had been slow to roll out on-demand tech- 
nology, with patchy inventories accessible 
only on set-top boxes. To wit: Netflix, the 
outsider, launched its online-streaming- 


\ LOVE 

INTERESTING 
PEOPLE... I 
WANT TO 
KNOW HOW 
THEY THINK 
ABOUT THE 
WORLD.’ 

DAVID ZASLAV 


video service more than a year before Hulu, 
the project backed by NBC and Fox, went 
online. Netflix’s stock price is up more 
than 1,700% since it announced streaming 
in 2007, creating $24 billion in additional 
equity that established industry players 
believe should have been theirs. “Netflix 
never should’ve happened,” Zaslav says. 

To judge by the Discovery networks’ 
programming slates under Zaslav, subtle- 
ty is just another thing disrupted by video 
on demand. The man has overseen the 
launches of SexSentMe to theER, Wives With 
Knives, Naked and Afraid, Who the (Bleep) 
Did I Marry?, My Big Fat Fabulous Life (not, 
of course, to be confused with My 600-lb. 
Life) and Eaten Alive. A sea captain died on 
his air, a lo-member family split up, and 
a seventh-generation daredevil tightrope- 
walked over Chicago and the Grand 


Canyon. America met Honey Boo Boo. His 
true-crime network gave a show to Susan 
Lucci and plans another for Roseanne Barr. 
Discovery’s networks have nearly doubled 
in audience share since his 2007 arrival, 
from 7% to more than 12% of total eye- 
balls, overcoming an industry hunch that 
his sleepy suite would have trouble with 
growth. Zaslav figures his channels reso- 
nate in unglamorous markets neglected 
by the coastal media capitals. Discovery 
reaches middle-aged men — indeed, in Feb- 
ruary, it was the top-rated cable network 
among all American TV viewers with a 
Y chromosome. TLC reaches the women 
of Middle America by parading unusual 
humans before them and hoping, says 
network president Marjorie Kaplan, that 
viewers relate to their struggles. 

The crime network ID, which ranks 
fourth among female viewers 25 to 54, is a 
favorite success of Zaslav’s. Its boss Henry 
Schleiff, another onetime corporate law- 
yer who had spiced up CourtTV in the late 
1990S, came aboard in 2009. Schleiff says, “I 
said, ‘This is the most popular genre in tele- 
vision history from Perry Mason forward, 
and there’s not one network dedicated to 
doing it 24/7, year-round?”’ Today, ID has 
the longest average time of viewing for any 
network, cable or broadcast. Crime kills. 

Says Zaslav, echoing either Louis XIV 
or Citizens United: “This company, right 
now, it’s me.” And he likes to run his com- 
pany like his old boss at GE ran his. Jack 
Welch loved talking about attack plans, 
so Zaslav often asks his subordinates for 
their attack plans, and Welch loved data, so 
Zaslav craves any he can get his hands on. 
“I f-ckin’ love data,” he says. “Don’t come to 
me with what you think or what you feel. I 
want to know what you know.” 

To that end, Zaslav has enlisted Dan 
Wagner, the respected analytics chief for 
Barack Obama’s 2012 campaign, as a con- 
sultant. The long-term goal is to overcome 
television’s longtime weakness: targeting 
its viewers. While the web and direct-mail 
know exactly which readers they’re reach- 
ing, TV networks have historically had 
to sell their audiences in the aggregate — 
here’s the type of person who watches a 
particular show. But since the new year be- 
gan, Discovery has been at work on compil- 
ing a database of all TV homes, with nearly 
7 million so far. Before too long, 60 million 
to 70 million American households could 
see ads tailored to their circumstances — 
the 25-year-old male who needs a new car 
will see a different ad than a 41-year-old 
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mother of two, even when they’re watch- 
ing the same show. (In fact, Discovery has 
already launched a similar pilot program 
to Cablevision subscribers.) Wagner and 
Zaslav have another data-related dream: 
they hope for a future where programming 
decisions are made with data in mind. In 
that future, schedules will be optimized 
with input from algorithms, and comput- 
ers will help creatives spot viewing trends 
in time to commission shows before com- 
petitors do. Wagner says there’s no reason 
Discovery should have been four years late 
to the pawnshop trend. 

Zaslav says, though, that the old way of 
doing business will dominate for the next 
three or four years, at least. And there’s ob- 
viously more than one way to skin a cable 
customer. Culture critics talk of a golden 
age of television, in which a once trashy 
medium has come to patronize enduring 
dramatic triumphs like HBO’s Sopranos or 
AMC’s Breaking Bad. Established basic-cable 
players have chased the scripted-drama 
trend in their own ways, hoping to stumble 
on something that works. Yet Bravo, for ex- 
ample, has swelled its notoriety and ad rev- 
enue by way of collagen-happy divorcees 
flinging drinks at one another. The History 
Channel grew by ditching sepia-toned war 
specials for male-focused reality TV. And 
this is to say nothing of Rupert Murdoch’s 
Fox News and Disney’s ESPN, which have 
thrived by furnishing must-have program- 
ming to overheated superfans. A network’s 
negotiating position is only as strong as 
the cancellation notices a cable company 
would get if it dumped the channel. 

Zaslav, surveying the industry, argues 
that Discovery, with its low programming 
cost and recognizable brands, has the best 
blend of them all. Scripted drama? Please. 
“It’s like a kids’ soccer game — everyone saw 
something that worked and started chasing 
the ball. It’s way too expensive.” Discovery 
spends on the order of $300,000 or $400,000 
for an hour of programming, while a script- 
ed hour can cost several million and might 
not translate as well overseas. Sports? 
“ESPN’s stuck paying whatever the leagues 
want for their broadcast rights. They’ll nev- 
er be able to control the cost of program- 
ming.” (“It’s like heroin,” says Malone. 
“You’ve gotta keep buying and buying it.”) 
Reality? Forget it. “Every show now is about 
a family with giant beards running around 
a house full of pigs. That’s not real, and 
viewers want real.” And Fox News? “Well, 
that’s not a cable network. That’s a political 
advocacy project, a damn good one.” 


Mirroring Roger Ailes’ conservative 
triumph was one of the lifelong liberal 
Zaslav’s first projects when he arrived at 
Discovery in 2007. (The two have a history 
that dates back to America’s Talking, the 
MSNBC predecessor run by Ailes until 
1996, when Zaslav was a junior executive 
in the cable group.) Zaslav took one of the 
networks. Discovery Home, and shaped it 
into Planet Green, figuring that environ- 
mental evangelism would draw a crowd 
while aligning with Discovery’s suite of 
brands. Says Malone: “We thought cor- 
porate America would sign up too. But 
we found out corporations were scared to 
death of claiming greenness. They were 
afraid they’d get investigated and then get 
pushback for their hypocrisy.” Schleiff 


‘HE HAS 
BEYOND 
LIVED UP 
TO WHAT HE 
SAID HE’D 
DO AS OUR 
PARTNER’ 

OPRAH WINFREY 


says, “I told him, this should be called Plan- 
et Don’t Watch.” Zaslav says now, “It was a 
bad idea. But at least it failed fast.” 

While programming isn’t his forte — he 
has cycled through network presidents, par- 
ticularly at TEC — branding is. He’s good at 
selling what he’s got. Discovery is the net- 
work for curiosity. Investigation Discovery 
for mystery and suspense. TEC for family 
and understanding. OWN for living your 
best life. Perhaps when the very idea of a ca- 
ble subscription begins to seem antiquated, 
strong brands may be all that’s left standing. 

Zaslav is proudest of Discovery’s in- 
ternational success. Its overseas entities, 
long in the tadpole stage, now croak like 
bullfrogs. In 2014, for the first time, more 
than half of the company’s revenues came 
from overseas. While operating income for 


its domestic networks fell 2% in 2014, the 
international networks’ operating income 
grew 18%. While the margins abroad 
aren’t as fat as the U.S. ones, the boss de- 
lights in the brands’ prominence and the 
Wild West feeling that comes from grow- 
ing in places like Brazil and Mexico. Zaslav 
has said the Discovery Channel is Vladi- 
mir Putin’s favorite network — although 
now that the Kremlin has started pushing 
foreign pay-TV programmers off the air, 
he can no longer be so sure. Nonetheless, 
Discovery has the additional advantage of 
owning most of the programming it airs, 
so foreign licensing fees don’t create the 
headache they do for most other network 
groups. And most of its shows, even some 
of TEC’s American grotesqueries, translate 
well internationally once they’ve been 
dubbed in the local language. 

Perhaps Zaslav’s only bigger success 
came with his 2014 contract extension, 
which pays extremely well but primarily 
in Discovery stock rather than cash. The 
deal, which runs through 2019, will by its 
end make Zaslav an owner of Discovery 
shares worth $250 million to $300 million, 
pending fluctuations in the share price. 
The poker junkie likes to say he’s all in, 
and he loves his hand. 

Malone, who has guaranteed Zaslav, 
so long as he’s CEO, the right to match 
any bid for Malone’s personal Discov- 
ery stake — 29% of the company’s voting 
shares — watches carefully. “It’s been 
straight up for seven or eight years. It’ll be 
interesting to see a smart guy now figure 
out how to deal with these headwinds. I’m 
sure he’ll do it well. But David’s gotta do a 
little thinking.” Zaslav says he shudders 
just thinking about retirement. “I hope 
never to not be doing this.” 

Walking down Central Park West, 
with the sun still yet to rise, Zaslav recalls 
a party at Jack Welch’s Trump Tower pent- 
house many years ago, before Oprah and 
Spielberg and his own glitzy parties. He 
and Pam looked out Welch’s window and 
marveled at the park’s trees. One day, if 
they ever made it, they would get a view 
like this. But down here on the street, in 
the morning darkness Zaslav loves, no one 
would be able to discern Frederick Eaw Ol- 
msted’s curated natural beauty. The only 
attraction at this hour — you can’t miss 
it — sits atop a small tower near Columbus 
Circle: abroad red-and-white light-up sign 
with three letters, CNN, telling him how 
far he and his industry have come, and just 
how strange the future might be. ■ 
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How will Mac/ /Wen end? With the first of its final seven 
I w episodes airing April 5, we’ll be asking ourselves how Don, 

Peggy, Joan and the rest will take leave of the 1960s— and this landmark television 
drama. With men on the moon and Bert Cooper dead, the future is precarious even as 
the advertising game bursts with possibility. Which is why we’ve narrowed down options 
for the show’s final scene to one of the following 972 possibilities. —ISAAC GUZMAn 

Just circle your favorite choices below and you’ll know how it all turns out! 


DON DRAPER pontificates / oozes / frowns into his 

VERB 

convertible / fedora / palpable sense of dread before 

NOUN 

gruffly / stoically / guiltily getting back into his office / pajamas / spat 

ADVERB NOUN 

with Megan / Pete / that beatnik chick from Season i. 

PROPER NOUN 

Meanwhile, PEGGY OLSON curtly / secretly / clumsily decides to 

ADVERB 

vanish / breed / seethe after Sally / Ted / Pete presents / whimpers / blots 

VERB PROPER NOUN VERB 

on her favorite magazine / handbag / social movement. 

NOUN 

Battling hives / rickets / restless leg syndrome, ROGER STERLING takes 

MEDICAL CONDITION 

out elegant / ingratiating / immature cufflinks / highballs / secretaries 

ADJECTIVE PLURAL NOUN 

before setting out on a noon / 3 a.m. / happy-hour excursion 

TIME OF DAY 

to Palm Springs / Sardi’s / Burger Chef. 

NAME OF PLACE 

Finally, an astonished /overwhelmed /dubious JOAN HARRIS takes off her 

EMOTIONAL STATE 

lipstick / accordion / silk scarf and slinks / partners / absconds into a 

NOUN VERB 

robust / bedraggled / curvy hairdo / love child / hideaway. 

ADJECTIVE NOUN 


Illustrations by Stanley Chow for TIME 
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From Screen to Stage 
Movie mogul Harvey 
Weinstein makes his 
Broadway debut 

By Richard Zoglin 


HARVEY WEINSTEIN WOULD LOVE TO TALK 

about Finding Neverland, the new musical that 
marks his first venture into full-scale Broad- 
way producing. But first he has some image 
work to do. “The press perpetuates a myth,” 
says Weinstein, the independent-movie king- 
pin known as much for his volatile tempera- 
ment as for films such as Pulp Fiction, Good Will 
Hunting and The English Patient. “The mistaken 
idea of what I do is that I’m a cigar-smoking 
mogul. I’ve never smoked a cigar in my life.” 

No cigar, but close. Walking through his of- 
fices in downtown Manhattan, Weinstein has 
the defiantly rumpled look — a scruffy stubble 
of beard, a white dress shirt that looks as if it’s 
never been tucked in — of a man who doesn’t 
play by anyone else’s rules. As the founder 
(with his brother Bob) of Miramax Films and 
later (after separating from Disney, which 
bought Miramax in 1993) the Weinstein Co., 
he’s known as a passionate, hands-on producer, 
an aggressive marketer of his wares — and 
a man you don’t want to cross. Controversy 
seems to dog him: police are investigating an 
Italian model’s claim that Weinstein groped 
her in his offices on March 27. (Weinstein 
denies it, and no charges have been filed.) 

The bumpy road to Broadway of Finding 
Neverland, based on Miramax’s 2004 movie 
about writer J.M. Barrie and the making of 
Peter Pan, has only fed his combative reputa- 
tion. After the show was first staged in Britain 
in 2012, Weinstein scrapped the whole thing, 
replaced the creative team and started over. 
When the revamped show opened last spring 
in Cambridge, Mass., he hit the roof after some 


New York critics came to review it prematurely 
(and tepidly) and New York Post theater col- 
umnist Michael Riedel pronounced it “dead in 
the water.” Weinstein challenged him to see 
a performance and have the audience polled: 
when 96% said they “loved” the show, Riedel 
was dunked in ice water. 

Weinstein raised more eyebrows when he 
replaced the show’s out-of-town star, Jeremy 
Jordan (of Broadway’s Newsies), with Matthew 
Morrison (of television’s Glee). Morrison had 
done an earlier workshop version of the show 
and, Weinstein says, always had first dibs on 
playing Barrie. He also found a new actor to 
play the semivillainous theatrical impresario 
Charles Frohman, replacing Broadway vet 
Michael McGrath (Spamalot) with TV star 
(and 2010 Tony nominee for La Cage Aux Folks) 
Kelsey Grammer. The main cast is rounded 
out by British actress Laura Michelle Kelly 
(Marp Poppins), who plays Sylvia Llewelyn 
Davies, the widow whose children inspired 
Barrie to write Peter Pan. 

Then, a couple months ago, unhappy with 
the show’s advance publicity, Weinstein had 
another blowup that prompted the outside 
publicist he had hired to quit. “Life,” he told 
Weinstein in a resignation letter, “is simply 
too short.” Now Weinstein is trying hard to 
play nice. He agrees to talk to Time only if he 
is joined by the show’s Tony-winning director, 
Diane Paulus, whom he spends much of the 
hour praising. The people he fired are all talent- 
ed folks, he says, whom he’d love to work with 
again. (Rob Ashford, director of the aborted 
British version, is helming a new production 



Grammer, Kelly 
and Morrison 
backstage at the 
Lunt-Fontanne 
Theatre, where 
Finding Neveriand, 
produced by 
Weinstein, will 
open on April 15 
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of A Streetcar Named Desire for him.) And 
he professes nothing but humility in 
the face of the sheer herculean task of 
mounting a Broadway show. “I am in awe 
of how hard these people work,” he says. 
“It makes me kiss the ground on a movie 
set and really appreciate how easy it is in 
comparison to this.” 

As a kid growing up in Queens, N.Y., 
Weinstein had no interest in musicals. 
When he went to see The Sound of Music, 
he ran out of the theater and spent the rest 
of the day watching Goldfinger. He was 
won over when he saw a revival of two 
Hollywood classics. An American in Paris 
and Singin’ in the Rain. And he fell in love 
with Chicago, the Bob Fosse musical that 
he later turned into an Oscar-winning 
movie. “In Bob Fosse I saw a kindred 
spirit,” he says. “Cynical, political. I never 
thought you could make a musical like 
that. So mean-spirited. I loved it.” 

Weinstein has been dabbling in 
theater for years, but primarily as a pas- 
sive investor. He pumped some money 
into The Producers and sat back while 
Mel Brooks did all the work. “I told Mel 
Brooks I agreed with everything he said. 
He said I was one of the most brilliant 
producers he ever worked with.” When 
he saw a campy musical in London with 
recycled Abba songs and told his over- 
lords at Disney he wanted to invest in it, 
they scoffed: “ ‘You don’t know anything 
about theater,’ they said. ‘Dentists invest 


in theater. Go ahead, you’ll lose all your 
money.’ That was Mamma Mia!” 

He decided to make a musical of Finding 
Neverland because it was his daughters’ 
favorite of all his films. “At this point in 
my life I’m interested in what my family 
wants me to do,” says Weinstein (who, 
at 63, has four daughters and a 2-year-old 
son from two marriages). Paulus, who 
directed recent Broadway revivals of 
Porgy and Bess and Pippin, came on board 
when Weinstein sent her three songs 
written for the show by Gary Barlow, 
front man of the British pop band Take 
That. She took a show that Weinstein felt 
was “too classical” and gave it pop verve, 
including a bravura pirate-ship produc- 
tion number to close out the first act. 

“If I have a role, it’s working with 
[new book writer] James Graham and get- 
ting the narrative right,” says Weinstein. 
He also gave Paulus a little film educa- 
tion, sending her Jackie Chan movies 
and Charlie Chaplin’s The Circus to spark 



Always searching for a stronger hook 

Weinstein brought in director Diane Paulus 
to revamp the musical; she staged this rousing 
pirate-ship number in the first act 

choreographic ideas. The relationship 
seems to be working, both at the box 
office (the show took in a reported $i mil- 
lion in its first week of previews) and on 
the personal front. “What’s great about 
Harvey is that he comes from the old- 
school model of a creative producer,” says 
Paulus. “When I direct a show, I’m crav- 
ing that kind of feedback.” 

In the clubby Broadway world, there’s 
still a lot of suspicion of this big-talking, 
bigfooting outsider. Many were put 
off when Weinstein managed to get a 
number horn Finding Neverland into last 
year’s Tony Awards telecast. Others fret 
about his reputation for aggressive Os- 
car campaigns, like the one that helped 
Shakespeare in Love upset Saving Private 
Rpan for Best Picture in 1999. “He knows 
how to play the award game,” says one 
Broadway insider. “If Neverland gets 
nominations, a lot of producers are very 
concerned about what he might pull.” 

But he has defenders as well. “A lot of 
outsiders come to the table because they 
have money,” says Barry Weissler, the 
Broadway vet who is one of Weinstein’s 
co-producers on Neverland. “He’s not some 
money man from New Jersey who thinks 
he can produce a Broadway show. Those 
people fall by the wayside.” 

Not Weinstein. At his pre-Oscar party, 
he showed several numbers from an- 
other musical he’s developing. Around the 
World in 80 Daps. He also wants to make 
a musical of the Italian film Cinema Para- 
dise. And he helped reconceive the new 
New York Spring Spectacular at Radio 
City Music Hall — the splashy family 
show ginned up as a counterpart to the 
theater’s ever popular Christmas show. 

But Broadway, he insists, won’t be 
more than a part-time gig. “I’m not gonna 
be Florenz Ziegfeld or David Merrick,” 
says Weinstein. “I’m just gonna make a 
show here and a show there.” He’s even 
prepared for the possibility that his Peter 
Pan musical, after four years of work and 
the full Weinstein treatment, won’t fly. 
“I’ve learned over the years how to fall on 
my sword,” he says. And, when necessary, 
to wield one. ■ 
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Games of Thrones 
Wb/fHa/rs Tudor 
antihero is a man 
for our season 

By James Poniewozik 


THOMAS CROMWELL IS A TEXTBOOK 

2 1 St century antihero. Like House of Cards’ 
Frank Underwood, he’s a political opera- 
tor who plays the levers of power like the 
keys of a pipe organ. Like Scandal’s Olivia 
Pope, he’s a fixer to the powerful who 
can be both deeply loyal and efficiently 
ruthless. Like Mad Men’s Don Draper, 
he’s a successful man with a cloudy past, 
haunted by his low-caste origins even as 
he mingles with the elite. In short, he’s a 
protagonist very much of our moment. 
His own moment simply happens to have 
come five centuries ago. 

Cromwell’s revival began when novel- 
ist Hilary Mantel elevated Henry VIII’s 
lawyer and consigliere from a historical 
footnote to the star of her intricate politi- 
cal tapestries Wolf Hall and Bring Up the 
Bodies, which won the Booker Prize in 
2009 and 2012 respectively. The novels, 
which combined meticulous period 
detail with contemporary psychological 
acuity, spotlighted Cromwell as the guy 
behind the guy in a familiar story: the 
King of England, randy, entitled and des- 
perate for a male heir, throws aside his 
wife for the younger Anne Boleyn, only 
to have her beheaded. All that serial mat- 
rimony involved a lot of moving parts — 
writing laws, crushing rivals, severing 
England from the Catholic Church — and 
Cromwell, polymath, ambitious and 
fearsome, was Henry’s mechanic. 

In the 1 6th century, the mark of suc- 
cess was portraiture. (Cromwell was cap- 
tured by Hans Holbein the Younger in a 
painting that hangs in New York City’s 
Frick museum.) Today, it’s adaptation. 

In 2014, the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany sold out houses in London with a 
two-part, six-hour stage version of both 
books, which opens April 9 on Broad- 
way as Wolf Hall Parts One and Two. And 
days before that, Cromwell joins TV’s 
burgeoning portrait gallery of morally 



Second time’s a charm Henry (Lewis, right) with Anne (Foy), No. 2 of his six wives 



gray hero-villains in the BBC’s six-part 
Wolf Hall (PBS, beginning April 5). 

The timing of this Tudor revival is 
curious, as if Star Wars were being re- 
booted simultaneously by }.}. Abrams 
and Steven Spielberg, but largely coin- 
cidental. (Mantel has given her blessing 
to and consulted on both adaptations, 
though she is more closely involved with 
the RSC production.) But then, codpieces 
and beheadings never really go out of 
style. From 2007 to 2010, Showtime’s 
soapy The Tudors gave us Jonathan Rhys- 
Meyers as a young, swaggering Hank the 
Hunk. The 2008 movie The Other Boleyn 
Girl (based on the 2001 Philippa Gregory 
novel) portrayed the story from the op 
posite side, with Natalie Portman and 
Scarlett Johansson as sister-rivals 
Anne and Mary Boleyn. 

What makes Mantel’s Henry- 
and-Anne story distinctive is 
that it’s not mainly Henry 
and Anne’s story but Crom- 
well’s. The royals are like 
natural forces he has to con- 
tend with; he tortures laws and 
noblemen alike to ensure that 
his employer gets his desire 
without destroying England. 


And the rich, insightful miniseries 
proves that this kind of scenario — lust, 
greed and ambition against a complex 
social backdrop — is a perfect story for TV. 

Cromwell (Mark Rylance), born the 
son of an abusive Putney blacksmith, 
fled to fight in the French army and got a 
Continental education in trade, the law 
and the power of knowing where money 
flows and hides. In a world of heredity, 
he rises through hustle, hitching himself 
as an adviser to the powerful Cardinal 
Wolsey (Jonathan Pryce) — whom he im- 
presses with a three-card-monte trick he 
learned as a boy on the docks. 

Wolsey eventually falls, after failing 
to procure Henry {Homeland’s Damian 


The Royal 
Shakespeare 
Company’s 
production 
opened in 
London in 
2014 
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The novel and its 
sequel both won 
awards and were 
best sellers 


Wolf 

III *>11 



Mightier than the sword Rylance puts a pensive spin on the learned, dangerous Cromwell 


Lewis) an annulment from the Pope. 

But Cromwell impresses the King, who 
hires him as counselor/enforcer to break 
the legal and political eggs required 
to get him the seductive, savvy Anne 
(Claire Foy). This sets Cromwell darting 
about the chessboard of history, tangling 
with the sanctimonious Catholic loyalist 
Thomas More (Anton Lesser); the cur- 
rent Queen, Catherine of Aragon (Joanne 
Whalley); and above all, Anne, savvy and 
vindictive but used for years as a bargain- 
ing chip by her mafiaesque family. 

Like the cheerier British import Down- 
ton Abbey, Wolf Hall is, under its gilded 
surface, a story about change: ideological 
and technological shifts most of the char- 
acters are only vaguely aware are coming. 
Cromwell is modernity in a black hat, a 
commoner who rose to unprecedented 
levels and understands that the locus of 
power has moved. The printing press is 
the Internet of its time, a disrupting force. 
Cromwell is active in the movement to 
distribute an English Bible, forbidden by 
the church, which is terrified of the little 
people reading (and interpreting) it for 
themselves. Commerce is becoming glob- 
al, hierarchies are falling, which means 
trouble — and opportunity. 


For blacksmith’s boy Cromwell, seek- 
ing to secure his family after losing a wife 
and two daughters to “sweating sickness,” 
knowledge is power — and he wields it as 
brutally as Breaking Bad’s Walter White. 
“The world is not run from where you 
think it is,” he says, as he threatens a rival 
of Henry’s not with the rack but with 
financial ruin. “The world is run from 
Antwerp, from Florence, from Lisbon, 
from wherever the merchant ships sail 
off into the West. Not from castle walls. 
From counting houses.” 

It’s a chilling threat, yet Rylance deliv- 
ers it pensively, with resignation. Though 
best known as a stage actor, he has modu- 
lated Cromwell terrifically for the cool 
medium of TV. In the novels (and the 
real-life Holbein portrait), Cromwell is a 
bulldog of a man, beefy and intimidating. 
Rylance, lanky and craggy-faced, plays 
Cromwell not as a cudgel but as a shiv. 

The contrast between his reserve and 
Lewis’ cocky sexual energy plays up 
the difference between the pragmatic 
commoner and the impetuous King, too 
privileged to know caution. Early on, 
they argue over Henry’s dream of invad- 
ing France. (Again the King risks disaster 
by inserting himself in forbidden terri- 


tory.) “Do you want the King to huddle 
indoors like a sick girl?” Henry demands. 
“That would be ideal, for fiscal purposes,” 
Cromwell answers coolly. 

At the same time, the six hours (adapt- 
ed by Peter Straughan and directed by Pe- 
ter Kosminsky) nimbly take in the sweep 
of court and politics: the complex machi- 
nations with France and the Holy Roman 
Empire, the class anxieties of the nobles 
who look down on Cromwell yet fear 
him, the way women are traded like cur- 
rency and despised for it. Henry’s former 
mistress Mary Boleyn (Charity Wake- 
field) forms a flirtatious alliance with 
Cromwell and is one of the few characters 
able to keep pace with him mentally. 

The miniseries inevitably loses some- 
thing of Mantel’s novels, which are 
richly interior and filled with dreamlike 
detail. So does the theater adaptation by 
Mike Poulton (with Mantel’s guidance), 
but it’s replaced that with spare, effective 
staging and a streamlined script. Ben 
Miles’ Cromwell is stormier and more 
pugilistic than Rylance’s, befitting the 
medium. (And maybe reflecting Miles’ 
athletic task: he’s onstage nearly every 
second of the play’s six hours.) 

The play’s two parts correspond 
more or less directly with Mantel’s two 
books. The first tracks Cromwell’s rise 
as Henry (Nathaniel Parker, playing the 
King as a bluff frat boy) courts and weds 
Anne (Lydia Leonard); the second shows 
Cromwell undoing the work he did in 
the first, as he’s charged with having the 
new Queen convicted of adultery and 
treason and finally beheaded. The two 
parts make a kind of moral symmetry; 
Cromwell’s idealism and optimism in 
the first curdle into cynicism and hypoc- 
risy in the second as he turns inquisitor. 
You see his lively mind become a blunt 
nutcracker; you see him, in TV parlance, 
breaking bad. 

It’s not the end of the story. Mantel is 
working on The Mirror and the Light, the 
last in her Cromwell trilogy. But these 
two adaptations make a strong advertise- 
ment for that final third. Mantel and now 
her collaborators have made their central 
Renaissance man an antihero for our 
time: a compromised, fascinating striver 
who kept his head — for a while — while 
seeing that many about him lost theirs. ■ 
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Spotlight 



VITAL STATS 



3 



Noah’s age, 21 years 
younger than Stewart 


Daily Show appearances 
before his hiring 


Age when he made his 
Tonight Show debut 


Twitter followers 
at press time 


Trevor Noah. Fake 
news’s rising star 

Surprising many observers, Comedy Central 
named Trevor Noah The Daily Show’s new 
host on March go. This put an end to specula- 
tion over who will replace Jon Stewart but also 
gave rise to questions, like whether audiences 
will stay with the untested and already contro- 
versial Noah. 

► CLAIMS TO FAME Noah, a biracial na- 
tive of South Africa, got his start on the 
soap Isidingo; he continued working in 
his home country on radio and in stand- 
up. In 2012 he crossed the ocean with an 
appearance on The Tonight Show, and the 
following year he released the comedy 
special African American. 

► GETTING THE GIG After Daily Show vet- 
erans Samantha Bee and Jason Jones left 
for TBS and Jessica Williams took herself 
out of the running, many suspected 
Comedy Central would hire an outsider. 
Noah is something between a Daily Show 
insider and a fresh voice: he debuted as a 
correspondent in December. 


► CURRENT CHALLENGE An already 
tricky transition became a headache 
when old tweets of Noah’s, perceived as 
anti-Israel and misogynist, surfaced a day 
after his hiring announcement. Noah’s 
introduction to many Americans came in 
the form of some artless stabs at humor. 


► BIGGEST OBSTACLE Noah will take 
the helm from Stewart later this year 
in a crowded market for sharp political 
commentators, two of them groomed by 
Comedy Central: Stephen Colbert, who’s 
headed to CBS, and John Oliver at HBO. 


► CAN HE DO IT? Noah is off to a rocky 
start in replacing one of TV’s most 
iconic hosts. But in the years since the 
already-well-known Stewart came on in 
1999, Comedy Central has helped turn 
a slew of unknown comics with 
sharp perspectives — from Amy 
Schumer to Larry Wilmore — into 
stars. Noah may have more grow- 
ing pains ahead, but there’s reason 
for hope. — daniel d’addario 
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What Your Annuity Salesman 
Doesn’t Want You To Know 


What You Might Not Know About Annuities 
Could Come Back To Haunt You 

Before you put your hard-earned money into an annuity, or if you already own one, 
please call 1-800-695-5929 for a special report. Annuity Insights: Nine Questions 
Every Annuity Investor Should Ask. It could help save you hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and untold financial heartache. 

The vast majority of annuities are really complicated insurance policies that make 
it very difficult to fully understand the implications and unintended consequences. 
And once you buy into an annuity, it can be a very difficult and potentially very costly 
investment decision to reverse. That’s why it is vital you Took before you leap” and 
ensure that you have “your eyes wide open” before you purchase an annuity. And if 
you already own an annuity, this free report is just as valuable as it can help you sort 
out the good, the bad and the ugly aspects of annuities. 

What You’ll Learn From This Free Report 

• The different types of annuities and the advantages and disadvantages of each 

• Why annuities can be complex to understand 

• What you need to ask an annuity salesman when evaluating his product 

• The inflation risk, tax implications, estate planning considerations and typical 
annuity fees 

Don’t Be Lulled By The Soothing Sound Of Guaranteed Income 

Sure, guaranteed income, free from market volatility, has a lot of appeal, especially 
for people approaching or in retirement. But that guarantee can cost you big in 
commissions, fees, surrender charges, taxes and other costs. Plus, locking in a 
guaranteed income stream that doesn’t take into account inflation can seriously 
erode the value of your cash flow. In our report, we’ll show you how buying or 
staying in the wrong annuity could literally cost you hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in fees and lost opportunities. 

Stuck In An Annuity? 

Because people often regret their annuity decision, Fisher Investments has helped 
many investors extract themselves from annuities. In fact, if you have a portfolio of 
$500,000 or more, we may rebate some or all of your annuity surrender penalties. 
Rebates average over $13,000.* Please call for details and to see if you might qualify. 

About Fisher Investments 

Fisher Investments is a money management firm serving successful individuals as well 
as large institutional investors. With over $58 billion" in assets under management 
and with a track record of over 35 years in bull and bear markets, Fisher Investments 
uses its proprietary research to manage money for investors. 




If you own an annuity or if 
someone is trying to sell you 
one, I urge you to call for your 
free report. Annuities can lock 
you into low remrns, complicate 
your tax simation, tie up your 
wealth and hit you with high 
fees. If you have an annuity, 
my team can help you decide 
if it is right for you. And if it 
isn’t, we might be able to help 
you get out of it and even help 
you offset some of the annuity 
surrender fees.* 

This free report could save 
you from making one of the 
biggest investment mistakes 
of your life. And for owners 
of annuities, the free analysis 
could be a life saver. 

Ken Fisher 

- CEO and Co-Chief Investment 
Officer, Fisher Investments 

- Forbes “Portfolio Strategy” 
columnist for 30 years 

- Author of 10 financial books, 
including four New York 
Times bestsellers 


Please hurry! This offer contains time-sensitive information. 

Call today for your FREE report! 
1-800-695-5929 Ext. AF53 


©2014 Fisher Investments. 5525 NW Fisher Creek Drive, Camas, WA 98607. 
Investments in securities involve the risk of loss. Past performance is no guarantee 
of future returns. *Rebates are for investors who liquidate an annuity with 
surrender penalties and fund a Private Client Group account. Average rebates 
from August 2011 to September 2013 were $13,227. Terms and conditions apply. 
See www.AnnuityAssist.com/Terms-and- Conditions for further information. 
**As of 9/30/2014. 
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Sports 


Men Women 


Longest 
winning 
streaks in 
modern 
U.S. 
sports 


Record Setters. How 
winning streaks stack up 

By Sean Gregory 


straight, while the University 
of Connecticut women went 
. 90 games without a loss — a 

■ stretch covering more than 
ft two years. 

ft Such streaks are rarer in 

■L other sports. In the parity- 
heavy NFL, New England’s 
* 21 straight wins is a rec- 

# ord. The Los Angeles 

Lakers’ 33-game streak 
set the NBA mark — a 
fraction of the college 
t total but still longer than the 

MLS, MLB or NHL records. 
In fact, only boxers and ten- 
nis players have gotten close 
to the college hoopsters. 


IT TAKES A PARTICULAR S 

combination of talent, ^ 9 
timing and good luck ^ 

to finish a season ^ 

undefeated. The Ken- ft * 

tucky men’s basket- V 
ball team has had Jn 

plenty of all three 
this season, and if the 
Wildcats manage to win 
the Final Four, which tips 
off April 4, they will become, 
with 40 wins, the first major 
men’s college team to complete a 
perfect season since the Indiana 
Hoosiers in 1976. Impressive, 
sure, but far from a record. 

The UCLA men once won 88 


LA Galaxy 

1997-98 


Aaron 

Harrison 


Pittsburgh 

Penguins 

1993 


Oakland 
I A’s 

2002 


UConn 

Huskies 

(Women) 

2008-10 


UCLA 

Bruins 

1971-74 


New England 
Patriots 

2003-04 


Julio Cesar 
Chavez 

1980-93 


Kentucky Wildcats 

2014-15 

The Wildcats would need to 
finish this season — and the 
next one — undefeated to 
threaten UCLA’s run 


Los Angeles 
Lakers 

1971-72 


Martina 

Navratilova 


(Singles record 
for men 
and women) 


Oklahoma 

Sooners 

1953-57 


Notes: All streaks are 
since 1950 except soccer 
(1996) and tennis (1968) 
Sources: MLS; NHL; Baseball 
Hall of Fame; Pro Football Hall 
of Fame; Sports-Reference.com; 
WTA; Boxing: A Worldwide 
Record of Bouts and Boxers 
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Started my Camry. 

Wanted tacos for lunch. 
Crossed down into Baja. 
Joined a soccer game. 

Lost my passport to a seagull. 
Hitched a ride on a cargo ship. 
Got boarded by pirates. 

Freed some livestock. 

Retook the ship. 

They were really good tacos. 



THEBDLD2D15 



CAMRY 


□ NE BOLD CHOICE LEAOS TO ANOTHER 


The Culture 


Pop Chart 



Starbucks 
created a 

birthday-cake- 

flavored 
Frappuccino to 

celebrate the 
drink’s 20th 
anniversary. 


On the heels 
(slippers?) of 
Cinderella’s 
success, Disney 
will reportedly 
make a live- 
action version 

of Mulan. 



Serena 

Williams filmed 

a tennis-themed 

version of 

Beyonce's 
“7/11” video. 


THE DIGITS 



Price of the “world’s most 
extravagant Easter bunny,” 
which features gold-leaf 
accents and solitaire-diamond 
eyes; it’s available via British 
luxury retailer VeryFirstTo.com 




DIVINE EXHIBITION For the first time, the Smithsonian’s 
National Museum of African Art will devote its entire 
space to one show: “The Divine Comedy,” featuring 
contemporary art inspired by the work of Dante (like 
this Aida Muluneh photograph in the vein of Inferno). 
It runs through Aug. 2. 


QUICK TALK 

Ludacris 

The 37-year-old actor and rapper is celebrating two career 
milestones: his eighth album, Ludaversal, and his fourth 
Fast S' Furious movie, Furious 7. — nolan feeney 


You address a lot on this 
album — everything from 
family struggles to media 
criticism. Hell, yeah. 

That’s why it’s called 
Ludaversal — welcome 
to my world. You’re also 
pretty candid about your 
issues with the music 
industry. What’s the 
biggest one? Having to 
clear [music] samples. 

It can take months and 
months. Sometimes [song 
publishers] ask for way 
more than they really 
should get. The whole 
politics of it is bullsh-t. 

So, what did you make of 
Marvin Gaye’s family suing 
Pharrell and Robin Thicke 
over “Blurred Lines”? 

Man, I’m going to tell 
you ... if there’s one thing 
I’ve learned, it’s don’t speak 
on sh-t you don’t really 
know anything about. 
You’ve destroyed a lot of 
cars in the Fast & Furious 
movies. Are you nervous 
about letting your teenage 
daughter drive? Not at all. 


because, humbly speaking, 
I am lucky enough to have 
22 acres of land. We have 
a little pavement around a 
lake, and we have actually 
practiced driving, golf 
carts and stuff like that, 
so she’ll be well prepared. 
What’s on your Fast & 
Furious bucket list? Is 
there a car you’re dying 
to drive? My favorite 
car has already been 
in one of the movies: 
the Ford GT. I’m telling 
you. I’ve driven a lot of 
cars in my life — Ferraris, 
Lamborghinis, Porsches — 
and that’s my favorite. 

It’s very ironic, because 
it’s an American muscle 
car. Nothing against my 
country, but I never felt 
like we made the best 
cars. Are you as much of 
an adrenaline junkie as 
your character in the 
movie? I’ve jumped 
out of planes 
before — not with 
a car, but damn it, 

I’ve skydived! 


McDonald's 
announced 
plans to start 
testing an all- 
dav breakfast 

menu In San 
Diego . . . 


ROUNDUP 

Titles That Almost Were 

In J.K. Rowling: A Bibliography 1997-2013, 
Philip W. Errington reports that the author’s 
Harry Potter books almost went by different 
names — think Three Champions instead of 
Goblet of Fire and School of Magic instead 
of Sorcerer’s Stone — making Rowling one 
of the many best-selling authors who have 
jettisoned working titles. 


OF MICE AND MEN 

was almost titled ... 



Isomething 
That 

Happened 


But John Steinbeck 
changed it after reading 
Robert Burns’ poem To 
a Mouse, which contains 
the same phrase 


TO KILL A 
MOCKINGBIRD 

was almost titled . . . 



atticus 



But Harper Lee decided | 

before publication that ! 

she didn’t want the title | 

to focus on only one | 

character 


LUDACRIS: STEVE GRANITZ— GETTY IMAGES; CHERRY BLOSSOM FESTIVAL: YOMIURI SHIMBUN— AP; TAYLOR-JOHNSON: GETTY IMAGES; THE 99 SERIES (DETAIL, 2 OF 7 PHOTOGRAPHS), 2013; AIDA MULUNEH 


The Culture 


VERBATIM 

‘TTie game changed forever, 
and it happened today.’ 

JAY z, promoting the relaunch of Tidal, a streaming-music service he says is owned largely by 
artists (including himself, Kanye West and Madonna); it offers only paid-subscription models 




MY 

RADAR 

► Jazz and 
blues music 

“Fve been 
listening to a 
lot of different 
genres, 
something 
nobody would 
think Ludacris 
does.” 



THINK PINK 

With springtime 
emerge cherry 
blossoms, which 
reached full bloom in 
Tokyo earlier than 
usual this year because 
of unusually high 
temperatures (as seen 
in this March go image 
from Chidorigafuchi 
moat). Meanwhile, 
in Washington, D.C., 
the National Cherry 
Blossom Festival began 
March 20, but the 
peak of floral beauty is 
expected to come later 
than usual, given recent 
chilly weather. 


JAWS 

was almost titled ... 



But Peter Benchley nixed 
the idea, suggested 
by his father, after he 
stopped thinking of his 
book as a comedy 


THE GREAT GATSBY 

was almost titled ... 


Trimalchio 

in 

West Egg 


But F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
wife Zelda and his editor 
both advised him against 
an obscure reference to 
1st century Roman fiction 


CATCH-22 

was almost titled ... 



But Joseph Heller wanted 
to avoid confusion with 
the 1960 film Ocean's 11, 
released one year before 
the book’s publication 



... and also 
launched a Big 

Mac-themed 

home-goods- 
and-apparel line 

in Sweden. 




An alleged 
thief in Maine 
was arrested 
after revealing 
his hiding place 

on Snapchat. 


Fifty Shades 
of Grey director 
Sam Taylor- 
Johnson said 
she would not 
be helming the 

seauei. 



Many viewers 
accused Jamie 
Foxx of telling 

“transphobic” 

Bruce Jenner 

jokes at the 

iHeartRadio 
Music Awards. 


FOR TIME’S COMPLETE 
TV, FILM AND MUSIC 
COVERAGE, VISIT 
time.com/ 
entertainment 


By Daniel D’Addario, Eric Dodds, Nolan Feeney and Laura Stampler 



THE AMATEUR 


Kristin van Ostroo 


The Invincibility Formula 

A new book shows us howto conquer our fear 
of rejection, but it’s no easy fix if you’re a parent 


J ''Y‘ YESTERDAY I FINISHED 

reading a new book by an 
> ^ enterprising man named 
Jia Jiang. It’s called Rejec- 
& tion Proof: How I Beat Fear 
and Became Invincible Through loo Daps 
of Rejection, and thanks to Jia Jiang, I’m 
now questioning my entire adult life. Or 
specifically, what I might have become if 
I weren’t afraid of you-know-what. 

Until yesterday. I’d always believed 
that one of the real benefits of adulthood 
was learning that rejection is something 
you want to avoid. O.K., perhaps nincom- 
poops who appear on reality shows have 
some primal need to be rejected, and in 
front of the nation at that. But for me, as 
for many of us, adult life brings rejection 
enough — from mind (which refuses to 
commit to memory the names of any 
new countries formed after I turned 22), 
from body (right knee: I’m talking to 
you), from soul (why do the people I love 
actually have to die? Can’t fate make anp 
exceptions?). In other words, there’s no 
need for me to go out looking for rejec- 
tion. It’s everywhere. 

And so comfort becomes tbe goal. 

Which means that three-inch heels are 
no longer worth it. I’ve dumped all my 
friends who make cutting remarks and 
then say, “I’m just joking! Lighten up!” 
and I want to eat pasta Bolognese every 
night of the week. But the pursuit of 
comfort means childhood dreams begin 
to fade. Jia’s childhood dream was to 
grow up and become Bill Gates. My child- 
hood dream was to get a job at Friendly’s 
and have long, oval-shaped fingernails 
like Claire Fleming, who was also a 
cheerleader and had a boyfriend with a 
beach house. Unfortunately, I was reject- 
ed in both pursuits, both by fingernails 
that refused to grow and a Friendly’s 
management that did not recognize my 
manifold talents. 

Unlike me, though, Jia couldn’t let go 
of his childhood dreams. He began to re- 
gard comfortable adulthood as a problem. 


So he quit his secure corporate marketing 
job in Austin, tried to launch an app, was 
rejected by a big investor, felt defeated for 
about half an hour and then cooked up 
this project to get rejected 100 times in 
100 days in order to “beat fear.” 

As it turns out, beating fear means 
making outlandish requests of strangers, 
videotaping the experience and upload- 
ing it to YouTube. On Day 3 of Jia’s quest, 
for example, he marched into a Krispy 
Kreme and asked for five doughnuts 
fashioned in the shape of the Olympic 
rings. And you know how things go with 
social media: one minute you have a 
video of yourself with five Olympic-ring 
doughnuts, the next minute you have a 
movement and a book deal. (Why doesn’t 
anybody just publish a book anymore? 

All new authors have movement-books, 
with blogs and TED talks and YouTube 
channels. Where is Emily Dickinson 
when we need her?) 

By the time I finished Rejection Proof I 
was feeling like a Class A slacker. Jia is so 
daring! So entrepreneurial! So alive! Not 
to mention a husband who is so sweet 
(or, uh, canny) that for his looth rejec- 



tion challenge, he decided to help his 
wife Tracy get a job at Google. Which, of 
course, is impossible. But Jia prevailed, 
because by that point his project had 
made him invincible. And so he and 
Tracy and their toddler son Brian moved 
to Silicon Valley. Cue the happy ending. 

But I’ve got a new challenge for him. 

A few years back I read a moving essay 
in the New York Times by a mother of chil- 
dren in their 20s. She wrote about how 
we all measure parenting success in part 
by the degree to which we’ve helped our 
children overcome setbacks. And that as 
children get older, that task gets harder. 
Because at a certain point, a child expe- 
riences real, adult rejection and heart- 
ache (at work; with friends; with true, 
grownup love) that a parent cannot cure. 
And treating that wound is exponentially 
harder than bandaging a skinned knee. 

We are now in the middle of college- 

admission season, and I feel for the 
parents of kids all over the country who 
are getting bad news. I have been there, 
as have most of my friends, and it’s not 
pretty. You have a child who learns to 
walk through life, and when he falls, you 
pick him back up. He falls again, and you 
pick him up. You do this again and again, 
and then one day he falls and he’s sud- 
denly too heavy. You can’t pick him up. 
That’s when his rejection becomes yours; 
his hurt becomes yours. And there is very 
little you can do to make it better. 

This is the kind of rejection adults en- 
counter that no one talks about, because 
it’s messy and sad and you can’t cure it 
by giving a TED talk or writing a charm- 
ing book. Jia Jiang, I applaud you on your 
pluck and ingenuity and desire for some- 
thing more than a comfortable life. And 
now you get to help — and watch, really, 
mostly just watch — as Brian grows and 
thrives and faces his own inevitable rejec- 
tions. All I can say is: Good luck. ■ 

Van Ogtrop is the managing editor of 
Real Simple 
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10 Questions 


Writer-director 
Maile won an 
Oscar when he 
was 24 and 
was nominated 
five more 
times 




As her new memoir hits shelves, 
Candice Bergen ref iects on marriage, 
motherhood and Murphy Brown 


It was like I’d been shot out of 
a cannon the first time I did 
the show. It’s the purest, most 
exhilarating serum of terror. 
Lome [Michaels] said that the 
expression in my eyes was 
like Patty Hearst when the 
Symbionese Liberation Army 
rang her doorbell. You just 
have to hang on for dear life. 

It’s brilliantly run, but it’s a 
miracle that the show 
could have ever existed, 
the demands are so 
insane. 


Why do you write that 
“beauty is terrifying”? 

Because it’s so vitally im- 
portant to people, and 
they treat you very dif- 
ferently from other 
women. You have to 
work a little harder to 
find out who’s under- 
neath your face. You 
have to make people 
comfortable with you. 
Of course. I’m grateful 
beyond words that I 
had it, but beauty’s very 
often the elephant in the 
room, and you’re the ele- 
phant handler. 


Is there any cure? 

Getting older helps. 


Since you waited until you 
were 39 to have a kid and 
then loved it, do you apply 
grandmotherly pressure to 
Chloe at all? 

No, I do not. Well, I did sug- 
gest that if she were to have a 
boy, she could name him Icha- 
bod and then call him Icky for 
short. And she said, “You 
know, don’t hold your breath.” 

BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


A Fine Romance is three love 
stories, one of Louis Malle, 
one of your daughter with him, 
Chloe, and one of your second 
husband, Marshall Rose. What 
moved you to write it? 

I very much didn’t want to re- 
visit my first husband’s illness 
and death, but I suppose it 
moved a lot of feelings on 
their way. Then I began think- 
ing of writing a love letter to 
my daughter. And then it be- 
came exhausting to put it off. 

How did you and Louis meet? 

At a picnic at Diane von Furst- 
enberg’s, then a dinner in Los 
Angeles. We were both so in- 
tensely ill at ease that we nev- 
er even looked at each other. 
When he called a few years 
later, I was flabbergasted. And 
we had lunch for four hours at 
the Russian Tea Room. It was 
a wonderful love story. 

Marshall is a widower. How do 
you navigate the fact that each 
of you has a prior great love? 

Well, it’s a marriage of four 
people. And you have to be 
grownup about it, which was 
not easy for me. We live in the 
apartment that he and his late 
wife lived in, the beach house 
they lived in. I think men are 
not as touchy about this as 
women are. You just have to 
be your most mature self. 

The biggest role of your 
career, Murphy Brown, started 
when Chloe was 4. Do you have 
advice for working moms? 

I think you can have a career 
and have kids. It’s very hard to 


have a marriage, a child and a 
career. I believe in put- 
ting the child first, 
quite frankly. That 
may be a politically in- 
correct thing to say, 
but that’s how I feel 
about it. 


What do you think is 
the lasting impact of 
Murphy? 

My daughter said 
that she was at an 
event in San Fran- 
cisco several 
months ago, and 
Marissa Mayer, the 
CEO of Yahoo, 
came up to her and 
said, “You know, 
without your 
mom and Murphy 
Brown, I would not 
be CEO.” 

More kids live without 
dads now than when 
Dan Quayle objected to 
Murphy being a single mom. 
And those kids are more likely 
to be poor. Did he have a 
point? 

We were aware that the 
choice we were making was 
very loaded, and we discussed 
it in great depth. But Murphy 
was very much a show for a 
slice of highly educated, 
aware people. So I don’t take 
responsibility for the rise in 
single motherhood among 
uneducated women. 


You’ve hosted Saturday Night 
Live five times. What is the 
secret to getting out alive? 


FOR VIDEO OF OTHER INTERVIEWEES, 

GO TO time.com/lOquestions 
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